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Slx-year-ohls cun ho ent lusted with ft, 
rare of .soiuj-blids. Their habits are !ih 
childrens — they sleep when il gels dm 
and wake tip at sumise. 


■ MODERN LIVING 


P«ls are bringing in profits. People are 
spending millions on four-legged and 
Feathered friends. Dealers, breeders 
and importers ore supplying everything 
from humming-birds lo donkeys and 
wild animals. This Easter too "live" 
presents were popular especially with 
children. In this article the most popular 
pels are discussed and also the im- 
portant question: What animals can 
safely be given to children? 


M ore and more rliildn-n aie discover- 
ing on Easter Sunday morning that 
Easter eggs can have lour legs or wings. 
Fewer parents urn nuv afraid of large 
■Hid small tiniiiials in the lioii.se since they 
are aware nf the ed ucolfunal value of 
living with mil nuils. 

Whol Is taken for granted tn the coun- 
try Is now becoming very popular in tlio 
city. Despite living amongst high buil- 
dings, duspile cantankerous land [orris 
who make a point of -writing in a "no 
animals" clause into die tenancy agree- 
ment, increasing number* nf pets are 
finding accum murid lion In flats every- 
where. 

Animals, birds and Fish of every shape 
and colour are being adopted with en- 
Inuatasni. The tradiiionai house pet, the 
clog, Is no longer master of all he sur- 
veys. 

For years dogs had few companions on 
tire list of domestic poLs. The dug is still 
loading the field, but his popularity is 
being eucroadwd upon tram all sldBsj, In 
Hamburg, for example, the 'number of 
registered dogs feel In ten years from 
52,000 to -12,000, 

There ara reasons Tor Hits other than 
those connected with the gruwlng po- 
pularity of oilier pets. Otto Kerlscher, 
president of the Hamhurg Society for thn 
Prevention of Cruety to Animals, hlanioe 
full employment. A dog must not only lie 
fed regularly, It must be given a run 
several times a day. People who leave 
the housd in the morning 'only tn return 
in the evening must dispense with a 
four-legged friend. 

Cots have leapt elegantly into the 
breed*. On the popularity scale they have 
outstripped the dogs. Cats need attention 
too, hut they adjust more easily to the 
demands of modem life. In the strict 
sense of the phrase, they lead their own 
lives. After a time, they attune them : 


Good keepers 


Dunkcy, .m< limy .dim ist link 
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selves completely to the Individual's way 
of life. 

Many people, however, have an aver- 
sion to cats. They prefer the dog's frolics, 
his loyally, often his complete subjuga- 
tion to his master’s will, 

Not all dogs, however, are that sub- 
missive. r n the case of the dachshund, 
or example, still the most popular dog 
In Bavaria, (he word "master" or Herr- 
chen is more often than not a Joke. 

In other parts or the country (three 
million Marks are spent annually on 
dogs) the poodle' tak^s the honours in 
popularity.' This lively, alert animal, 
loved as a "down." is a much-coveted 
Easter present for the whole family. 


A liftlegirj feeding her hamster with milk 
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Russia’s Comecon has its 
dissidents as well! 


w . \ -.<yt j ; ■ ■ vy y ■r yj i i r Kr ■ 

f: SUddcuisdieTjeftiiH^ ? \ 

Miwcw^HsqiuTMWhJu.cm.iri >■ r- / jt 

We know from out own experience 
willi the Western European Common 
Market that integrating member-countries 
of a supra-national economic community 
does not run smoothly and according to 
plan. 

How instructive it is to see others 
making even heavier weather of it — 
Comecon, for instance, the economic 
grouping of Eastern European communist 
countries (excluding Yugoslavia and Alba- 
nia but including the Mongolian People's 
Republic, Moscow's only reliable satellite 
in Asia)! 

It is only a few years since the then 
Czech Foreign Trade Minister explained 
to the West that Comecon was not a 
supra-national Institution but merely 
made recommendations to member- 
governments. 

Replying to the query whether Prague 
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had ever rejected a recommendation of 
this kind the Minister, who is still a 
member of the Prague Cabinet, stated 
“Rfe haven't but others have made use of 
this right.” After the recent Comecon 
conference in Moscow it does not look as 
though much has changed in this respect. 

It is no doubt correct to suppose that 
this is because of the Rumanians' desire 
for independence but it is not the whole 
story. Where its government's economic 
policy is concerned Bucharest does not 
want to submit to orders from other 
Comecon members, but as regards boos* 
Ijng Comecon's joint performance poten- 
t«i the Rumanian government has, in 
mcent years, repeatedly developed ideas 
that have gone further than the Soviet 


Union’s willingness to show solidarity 
with smaller allies. 

Moscow has laid down its trade policy 
with neighbouring communist countries 
in bilateral agreements only and never 
shown inclination towards multilateral 
settlements. In granting credits too it has 
never involved Comecon, always prefer- 
ring to negotiate from a position of 
economic strength individually with smal- 
ler partners in the bloc. Still less is there 
any question of a joint labour market in 
which, for instance, Ukrainian clerical 
workers could seek employment in neigh- 
bouring Czechoslovakia or Hungarians in 
Rumania. 

In the communique Issued by the 
Moscow Comecon conference mention 
was made for the first time of a joint 
investment bank. No details of source and 
amount of capital were given. The settle- 
ments bank that is intended to promote 
payments between member-countries but 
which Is nowhere near free inter-converti- 
bility of currencies, is to bo expanded. 
Plow is not explained. 

A bolter exchange of technological 
and scientific experience is also anticipa- 
ted, but will the Soviet Union, for instan- 
ce, provide other Eastern Europoan coun- 
tries with details of its nuclear technolo- 
gy, even iho most minor ones? 

As far as can be judged all that has had 
any effect to date has been a number of 
recommendations to member-countries to 
concentrate on certain Industrial sectors, 
but countries tliat are given mere aux- 
iliary functions in die joint economic 
development of the Eastern bloc, as 
Rumania was for a time, do not worry 


Only a few weeks ago Richard Nixon 
called Charles de Gaulle a giant. Little 
could he imagine that the giant of Paris 
would come a cropper at the hands of his 
own people in such a short s^sce. of time. 
In December 1965 General de Gaulle still 
polled 55 per cent of the votes. After the 
number of misguided decisions that have 
Since been made things could only head 
downhill. 

Psychoanalysts and historians will long 
be wondering why the General without 
compelling need chose to make his politi- 
cal future dependent on the outcome of a 
referendum on the introduction of a 
modest degree of federalism. 

His period of office was due to last 
until December 1972. There are still 
sceptics who reckon that General de 
Gaulle will no doubt find a reason yet for 
not canying out hlB declared intention of 
resigning in the event of defeat, but 
people who know the man feel that such 
a move is hardly likely. 

Many observers, on the other hand. 


urtoi 







All running smoothly - only the Rumanians don't mesh well 

(Cartoon: Peter Leger/SUddeutsche Zeltung) 


unduly about oven these recommenda- 
tions, 

Now there ore promises of economic 
cooperation with other socialist countries 
that is China and its friends and with 
countries that, do not possess a socialist 
economic structure. Yet when Czechoslo- 
vakia made a modest attompt in this 
direction last year the more attempt was 
one of the reasons given for intervention 
in that country by Moscow and its closer 
associates. 

In countries whore trade is govern- 
ment every agreement on credit or an 
exchange of goods is bound to appear to 
be a political act. Accordingly, a commu- 
nist-governed country such as Yugoslavia, 
where foreign trade has developed into 
the concern of economic self-administra- 


De Gaulle - how 
are the mighty 
fallen ! 


would not be surprised If the General 
were to stand again for the Presidential 
elections that must now be held, by 8 
June at the latest. This is particularly 
likely if, as Gauliists have gloomily fore- 
cast, unrest occurs over the .next few 
weeks. 

■ • . i 

But it is, no doubt, more to the point 
to concentrate on developments that are 
certain to happen. Already, to all intents 
and purposes, a feverish campaign for the 
Presidency has already got under way. 

The Gauliists will probably nominate 
Georges Pompidou, the real and over- 


live bodies, can no longer be incorporated 
In the cumbersome framework oi Co- 
mmon. 

Following the conclusion of the Mos- 
cow conference Walter Ulbricht loudly 
proclaimed that the economic solidarity 
of the communist world will contribute 
towards proof of Us superiority over 
capitalism. 

If tlio Moscow resolutions really do 
lead to belter development of tlio econo- 
my of Eastern Europe, we can bo happy. 
These countries are, after all, trading 
partners of ours. Ye l for the time being 
Comecon seems slowly and only with 
difficulty able Lo stumble over the shack- 
les imposed on Us economy by state 
bureaucracy. Immanuel Bfrnbaum 

(SUddautsche Zeltung 28 April 1969) 


whelming winner of the parliamentary- 
elections last June. Intelligent opportu - i 
nist M. Glscard d'Estaing, who instincti- 
vely parted company with the Gauliist 
majority at precisely the right moment, 
has an equal amount of ambition but no 
prospects. 

Were M. Pompidou not to be elected, 1 
unrest and temporary instability in Fran- * 
ce would have to be expected and after 1 ' 
July there would have to be fresh elec- 
tions to the National Assembly, since the 
present Gauliist majority would have dif- 
ficulty in working with an opposition 
Resident, 

France would also be limited for 
months in its political freedom to ma- , 
n oeuvre. These are not particularly invi- 
ting prospects for Europe. The departure 
from the scene of die old man of Colom- 
bey-Jes-deux-EgUses does anything but- 
give rise to an immediate sigh of relief. 

Hermann Bohle 

(KJelec Nachrlchten, 38 April 1969 
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To sign or not to sign the NPT 

CHANCELLOR TENDS TO FAVOUR ACCEPTING THE TREATY 


After long hesitation and public dis- 
cussion between the Coalition partners 
that already smacked of election cam- 
paign the non-proliferation treaty has 
now come before the Cabinet. To sign or 
pot to sign? 

The misgivings against signature by 
this country are grave. According to 
sources close to Chancellor Kiesinger he 
tends to favour signing, though only after 
further diplomatic reconnaissance of the 
uncertain terrain tiiis country would en- 
ter on signing and not immediately. 

Foreign Minister Willy Brandt is of the 
opinion that there oan bo no further 
probing of this terrain and that it is fairly 
safe anyway. 


No discrimination 


Soviet ambassador Tsarapkin informed 
the Foreign Minister at the beginning of 
February that the terms of the nuclear 
non-proliferation treaty do not discrimin- 
ate against the Federal Republic and that 
it, like all other signatories, is covered by 
the 19 June 1968 resolution of the UN 
Security Council as regards the threat of 
nuclear attack. The threat of a non-nu- 
clear attack remains. 

The Soviet government was not pre- 
t&rei Jo giye. further assurances,. parti- 
cularly where the enemy-state clauses S3 
and 107 of the UN Charter as resurrected 
byi Fraud i are concerned. From these 
articles a right to Intervene against the 
Federal Republic stems front the four- 
power Potsdam Agreement. ■ 

.. country^ wish that the Soviet 
Union declare the Federal Republic, al- 
though not a member , of the United 
Nations, a 'beneficiary of the passage in 
Article 2 that ohliges members to refrain 
m»m the threat or use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political independ- 

fllfed ° f my C0Untry 1188 n6t *«en fol- 

The Soviet, ambassador replied that 


^ 






this issue was not connected with the 
non-proliferation treaty and the Soviet 
Union was not prepared to link irrelevant 
issues to tire treaty. 

Foreign Minister Brandt had not in 
.any case seriously expected the Soviet 
Union to be so forthcoming and there 
was no question of the Soviet Union 
expressly and bindingiy renouncing any 
rights it derives from the enemy-state 
clauses. 

This, as far as can be seen at present, is 
the stage diplomatic exchanges between 
this country and the Soviet Union on the 
non-proliferation treaty have now reach- 
ed and basic changes are hardly to be 
expected. There has been no clear and 
reliable solution to the security question. 

This country, however, is still shielded 
by the Atlantic alliance. The United 
States has declared that any military 
action taken against the Federal Republic 
by the Soviet Union, even using the 


enemy state clause as a pretext, would 
mean mobilisation of the alliance. 

The theoretical question of liow this 
country could defend itself in the event 
of Nato's demise has been answered by 
the Foreign Minister on 6 February in 
Vorwtirts to the effect that we would 
then “regain full freedom of action on 
security matters.” 

Does this apply to the non-prolifera- 
tion treaty too? There is certainly 
no question of nuclear armament 
but it remains the Foreign Minister's 
secret whether or not he had in mind the 
possibility of withdrawing from the trea- 
ty under the provisions of Article X. 

Regardless whether or not this is tire 
esse the non-proliferation treaty repre- 
sents a deep inroad into the world of 
nations and international law. It brings 
about fundamental changes in relations 
between countries. 

For the first time In modern history 
powers that possess unparallelled wea- 
pons and the technology to go with them 
are trying to end all competition by 
international agreement and so divide (he 
countries of the world into differing 
degrees of sovereignty: nuclear and non- 
nuclear states, The have-nots are called on 


Russian flexibility at Geneva 
disarmament conference 


Alexei Roshchirt, Soviet delegate to 
the Geneva disarmament conference, has 
shown signs of flexibility, so much so as 
to create the impression that progress on 
disarmament may be made much faster 
than expected and that the conference 
need not stop short at diplomatic games 
of patience. 

The Soviet Union has now opened up, 
as It wei», a parcel delivered to Geneva in 
1962. Disarmament measures that it used 
to be prepared only to deal with en bloc 


are now to be dealt with item by Hem 
and in various stages. 

Even so, the contents of the package 
are the same either way and the 1962 
proposals could never have been put into 
practice all in one; they would have to 
have been applied stage by stage. 

So the difference is not too great and 
the Americans promptly repeated their 
original objections to the package 
when it was still in one piece. What 
America objects to is the fact that there 
are tobe ho means of Inspecting seeming- 
ly genuine disarmament measures. 

The first item on the Soviet list is a 
renunciation of the use ojf nuclear wea- 
pons, but as long as the nuclear stockpile 
does ndt - 

can be no question of the disarmament 
the superpowers have expressly under- 
taken to carry out over and above the 
non-proliferation .treaty and in order to 
make the treaty more attractive: And 
does not membership of the United Na- 
tions Impose a moial obligation hot to 
destroy the . world by means of nuclear 
weapons? 

. M o*ow advocate! a declaration of 
renundation that would be made cere- 
••■nially as a means of Improving the 
atmosphere. The Soviet Union b ap- 
proachlng talks: with the Udlted States 
from a variety of angles. At the same time 
V s t| 3*W to distract attention from 
other urgent matters. There Is'more than 

one reason for this flexibility; 1 

(StSddoutsche Zeldin*, 24 April 1969) 


Peking remains inscrutable over 

Amur arid Ussuri problem 



.Moscow's repeated offer to Chin* of 
talks on the Amur and Ussuri frontier 
demarcations has been countered so far 
by conspicuous silence. The situatidn 
remains the satoe. At any moment new 
fighting could breakout and crisis in the 
Far 'East hit the headlines again. So it 
; «ems doubtful whether Moscow's offer 
io negotiate has been a success: 

The Kremlin leaders'., readiness to 
make. 1 concessions was no coincidence 
despite the harsher tones in tire Soviet 
press Immediately lifter the frontier iqd- 

rfan+B- fn .Jam .1. . /ii.i r\ . • . 


mits Moscow wanted and had to make 
wme gesture hi order 'to pacify critics of 
Soviet policy towards China. 

On the one hand Chinese accusations 
were to be dispelled, no doubt with the 
intention of bringing influence to bear on 
the Chinese party congress. On the other 
the Kremlin can now point to its offer to 
negotiate in the efvent of criticism from 
its own camp. ; : ■ i . 

The Chinese, however, seem to hold a 
different view. By not responding to' the 
Soviet offer they are making sure that the 
internal argument over China continues 
tod that the process of division in the 
Red Camp continues td make progress. So 
Peking’s' sftenceis.no ■ less dangerous for 


j rejun gs silence is no less dangerous for 

dents: In view, of the Chinese Communist tire . Soviet Union . than the sound of 
Party congress and the forthcoming Co- gunfire on the Ussuri, • 


j mecon and international Communist sum- 


(Handelsblait, 23 April 1969) 


to submit, in the long run, to the Ur™,/ 
the non-proliferation treaty. 51 

There can be no denying that thh^ 
agreement between unequal parties andh 
view of the renunciations and 
bind lire have-nots can also be seen a* 
unfair treaty, an offence against the Jj 
manners of the community of nailow. 
French Defence Minister Pierre 
put it to foreign journalists in Paris att 

beginning of 1968. 

The non-proliferation treaty redi*j 
to a minimum the practical possibilfe 
of gradual Integration of Western Eur» 
At what price would France or Diil^ 
prepared to submit their national iwdtj 
defence forces to European federal m 
mand? 


American forgetfulness 


Maybe the Americans overlooked lii 
side of tlie coin in negotiations. He 
Russians will not have done. And 
good would a Western European feda 
tion be without unrestricted military i> 
verelgnty and equal defence prospeclsfi 
all members? 

The economic repercussions of ft 
treaty, which in political terms well t 
serves the Implication of “blocking" t 
hcrent in the term “Spcrrvcrtrag," ft 
most usual German name for the non-pr 
li fera(ion ugrecmcnl, arc not oltogeth 
clear. 

Oven so, tills country will have t 
alternative but to sign. It will honour 
terms of tire treaty in the hope that lii 
not used against it and others, lb 
distortions in international relations (tot 
t}w treaty could bring about are the sab 
responsibility of the three countries mat 
1y responsible Tor drafting the teriu^ | 
tire agreement. 

Their policies will decide . whotiicr it 
promotes peace or turns out to be aa 
additional cause of tension and unccTlBin- 
ty, as General do Gaulle forecasts. TV 
practlco of the treaty will determine Hi 

fulure * I.athar Ruehl 

(DIE WELT, 23 April 19*1) 
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The story of the selection of candi- 
dates for the new Bundestag is one of 
ascent for unknown and descent for 
known applicants. With a mixture of 
pride and astonishment Bonn's party 
leaders arc following events week for 
week at the meetings that decide what 
candidates will run, directly or on a 
provincial party ticket. 

They are proud because tiiis year it 
seems to be an open race and they can 
come up willi a few surprises. In the past 
the selection of candidates was often 
draught to be manipulated. Devious col- 
lusions and a spurious comeraderie were 
suspected between those who held the 
reins of power. 

The party leaders' dismay springs from 
the fact that decisions are being made 
which often run counter to the objectives 
of party executives. To some extent the 
rank and file are toying with revolt. In 
this they are encouraged by the know- 
ledge that the political founder genera- 
tion of the Federal Republic has reached, 
with few exceptions, a venerable age. 

For tiiis reason alone little can be said 
against bringing in fresh blood. From 
Bundestag to Bundestag this process is 
gaining momentum, all the more so since 
the gaps which the war caused in the 
middle-aged group are now everywhere 
Btarkly noticeable. In the Heidelberg con- 
situency, for example, the Christian De- 
mocratic Union (CDU) hoped that New 
York Consul-General Curtius, 64, could 
replace 66-year-old 'Professor Eduard 
Wahl, who has been a member of the 
Bundestag since 1949. The delegates, 
however, decided that it was time for a 
younger man to be given a chance. They 
proposed thirty-year-old Peter Milt, one 
of the managing directors of the Ovcrsens 
Aid Service. 


■ HOME AFFAIRS 

More and more demanded of 
party election candidates 


Little importance is now ascribed to 
being one of the old garde or to having 
stored up a wealth of political experience 
in the course of n few decades. Tiiis was 
brought home most painfully to the 
chairman of the Bundestag foreign affairs 
conun it tee Hermann Kopf, who has been 
n CDU Bundestag member for Freiburg 
since 1949. Neither his scnloriLy, nor his 
experience, nor the fact that his candida- 
ture was uncontested In five Bundestag 
elections. 

Kopfs rival, 44-year-old City Councillor 
Hans Otto Evers, received 51 votes to 
Kopfs 31. A clear defeat for the older 
man. 

The majority of CDU delegates from 
the Freiburg constituency seem to have 
caught the new mood. They stressed the 
advantages for their constituency of 
Evers* talents and energy at the expense 
of Kopfs extensive knowledge of foreign 
affairs but limited knowledge of locaj 
problems. They hope that Evers In Bonn 
will do more for the Freiburg area that Is, 
so to speak, bursting out of its seams. 

Social Democrat Amiemarie Rcnger 
also learned to her regret that accomplish- 
ments in local politics and intensive local 
parly activity often count more than 
success In Bonn. The paradoxical twist in 
Annomarie Rengor’s case is that whereas 
she won her scat in the Bundestag last 
timo via lire Sdiioswig-liosloin parly list 


she is now running for election by pure 
majority. 

The Social Democratic delegates in 
this region were doubtless better aware of 
Annemarie's achievements in Bonn tlian 
their colleagues earlier in distant Kiel. But 
Annemarie Renger profited from this no 
more tlian she profited from her pro- 
minent role on the Bonn scene. 

Annemarie Renger, once Kurt Schu- 
macher's private scretary, member of the 
Bundestag since 1963, member of the 
Social Democratic parliamentary party 
executive, was defeated by a Bonn city 
councillor who Is well known to local 
dignltories but all but unknown to Fede- 
ral Bonn. 

Even Minister of Transport Georg Le- 
ber had trouble bagging the nomination 
for the Frankfurt I constituency. Almost 
every third established North Rhine West- 
phalian Bundestag member found himself 
battling away with newcomers among 
constituency candidates. 

More significant than the defeat of 
prominent politicians who had little time 
for local constituency problems, however, 
is the fact Hint even deputies who seemed 
to stand on solid ground at home are 
fighting for their lives this year. These 
include Egon Frank, chairman of the 
Lower Saxony branch of the SPD, and 
Franz Xavcr Uncrtl, a Christian Social 
Unionist, both reputedly as sura of their 


chips on home ground as anyone could 
be. 

Egon Franke found himself grappling 
with a newcomer whom he just pipped at ; 
the post. Unertl won by a slim majority 
of two votes against a local candidate. j 

No doubt about it, party members, ! 
delegates to nomination conferences, > 
have become more critical and demand- 
ing. They arc not, of course, abandoning 
all reserve, but the days arc gone when a 
few influential friends and friendly rela- 
tions sufficed to push n candidate : 
through. | 

Following the 1967 Political Parties 
Act the votes of the “minor” members 
are again an important factor. The party ’ 
executive’s influence has waned, its re- 1 
commendations offer impair candidates* . 
chances rather than enliancc them. ; 

Sacrosanct political heritage is being | 
called in question. Expert knowledge and ! 
the conviction tiiat a candidate will re- ! 
ihaln in close contact with his local 
colleagues and supporters even after mov- 
ing to Bonn now carry more weight tlian 
tradition and seniority. The demand for 
expert qualifications doubtless also ex- i 
plains the high proportion of university 
people among the candidates. 

Clearly the impression is given, apart . 
from Us value as a talking point, tiiat even 
“non-ucadcmic interests” arc today best , 
served hy people wiUi a sound university 
education. 

Although constituency candidates , 
have not everywhere been selected and 
Iho final decision in the case of nrnny list , 
candidates (on which many candidates ; 
depend for success in the Bundestag 
election) has only been taken in relatively 
few constituency associations* it Is esti- 
mated Dial new-comers will represent one . 
quarter to a third of seats to bo filled in j 
the com ing au tutnn o Ice lions. 


FDP struggles to present an 


alternative 

Following the West Berlin Christian 
Democratic Union programme and the 
Social Democratic policy statement is- 
sued at tho extraordinary meeting in Bad 
Godcsberg a third programme has now 
appeared for consideration by this coun- 
try’s electorate. 

The Free Democrats have issued a 
draft of their policy platform for the 
coming elections. The' final decision to 
produce this ,1s to be taken at a party 
conference in Juno. Only with reserva- 
tions is it possible to speak of marked 
contrasts between, the programmes pre- 
sented by the various parties. " 

All three Bundestag parties claim to be 
modern, progressive and in favour of 
reform. Since their withdrawal from.coar 
ljtion government two and a half years 
a &o the Free Democrats are more inde- 
pendent but also politically more aggres- 
sive. Hie attitudes they adopt more pro- 
nounced than those, of the present parties 
in power Jn Bonn. 

This holds true for the FDP’s demand 
for a “cohesive constitutional reform”. 
Among other things this would give the 
Individual more direct participation in 
government. It is also suggested that the 
Federal President should be elected by 
Popular vote. 

On, the German Question the Free 
Democrats go. ftirlher titan any of. the 
other parlies. The FDP's rejection of lira 
Hallstein Doctrine is more explicit than 


programme 

tiiat of the SPD. The Free Democrat’s 
demand for a “general treaty with the 
German Democratic Republic”, categori- 
cally rejected at first by the CDU, lias lost 
some of its sensationalism since the Fede- 
ral government, in its recent reply to a 
Bundestag question by the FDP, stated 
that in principle a treaty with the GDR 
would be possible. 

On the German Question, however, 
the relentless advances by the FDP leader- 
ship towards “political recognition of the 
GDRV lias met with opposition here and 
there within the party. 

. The resignation of the three local FDP 
party members in Lower Saxony so 
alarmed the parly leadership that the 
section of the -party’s campaign pro* 
gramme dealing with' the German Ques- 
tion was watered down at the 'last mo- 
ment. . ... 

Fears that, a defection of bourgeois 
voters could be greater than gains from 
the Left were probably also the reason 
why party leader Walter Scheel recently 
ascribed great importance to the. fact that 
the FDP's position is equidistant from the 
CDU and SPD. 

In saying this he endeavoured to blurr 
the impression, widespread not only in 
public but also in inner FDP circles, that 
the FDP, after the elections, would form 
a coalition at almost any price with the 
SPD, If both gained sufficient votes, to 
form a mBjority.govemment. 


By remarking that lira FDP would 
prefer to go into opposition again rather 
tlian form a government dedicated to an 
extension of worker participation In man- 
agement In accordance witli unionist po- 
licies, Walter Schccl has placed an addi- 
tional hurdle which will not bo easy to 
surmount hi the way of an SPD-FDP 
coalition 

It remains to be seen whether the Free 
Democratic party conference at the end 
of June will approve this seemingly un- 
compromising parly programme. It will 
also be Interesting to see where the 
emphasis is to be made for the elections 
after the conference; and whether the 
FDP will present a programme that truly 
contrasts with that of the oilier two 
parties. W. Neumann 

i (LUbecker Nachrlcfilen, 23 April 1969) 


The majority of these now-comers will , 
be between 30 and 40. Twenty of tho 
constituency candidates put forward by . 
the CDU are between 35 and 45. Tho j 
corresponding figure in the SPD is 45 and 
tho FDP 49. Three of lira CDU's const i- j 
tuoncy candidates are between 30 and 35. 

The SPD Is presenting sixteen, the FDP * 
twenty candidates of tills age. ! 

Two candidates under thirty are run- 
ning for die CDU, five for the SPD and 
six for the FDP. The average age of tlra 
Bundestag candidates f6r the next elec- \ \ 
tion is between 30 and 40. j / 

The typical .candidate is a graduate,/ 
opposed to the party establishment but : 
he knows that his colleagues who vote 1 
him in will follow his Bonn career with ! 
critical appreciation and will not applaud ! , 
Without reason. Carl-Cluistlan Kaiser 

. (DIE ZEIT, 25 April 1969) 



Geometry 

lesson . 

■■ . •* 1 1 •■! 

Geometry is the ‘'theory of spdee and 
of figures in space, real and possible. " 
Remembering this, U is understandable 
why free Democratic party chairman 
Walter Scheel has positioned his party "in 
the geometrical, centre" between the 
Christian Democratic Union and the So- 
cial Democratic pParty. 

Scheel may personally favour a coali- 
tion with the Social Democrats, but a 
strong Swing to' the fight has been noticed 
bt the Hesse FDP^ ■ This is bound to check 


those Free Democrats who courageottsly ' 
set out to review i the realities of the 
European map. • . < 

The Free Democrats are stiB very 
reticent, however, hi the matter, of work- 
er participation in management. They are 
not prepared to go all the way with the 
Social Democrats in this matter in a 
possible coalition with that party. 

Getting back ; to geometry - this 
science also includes trigonometry which 
"replaces classical constructions with ex- 
act mathematical operations. ” This is the 


results win determine the FDP's derision 
between (he “real and possible struc- 
tures" . Herbert Straeten 

v . (NEUE RUHR ZEIT UN G, 23 April 1969) 
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We are a belter version of the Christ- 
ian Democrats’* was not, perhaps said in as 
many words at the recent extraordinary 
conference of the Social Democrats in 
Bad Godesbcrg but it is an unspoken 
assumption running through the SPD’s 
manifesto. 

The Social Democratic election mani- 
festo is a balanced programme in both 
tone and content and basically represents 
a continuation of the policiespursucd by 
tiie present government to which have 
been added a number of welfare and 
financial proposals that are anything but 
revolutionary. 

After the conference the image the 
SPD wants to present to the electorate is 
more clearly than before that of a party 
of peace and constant Innovation, to 
quote Gustav Hcinemann, Federal Presi- 
dent-elect. 

The Social Democrats would also like 
to be seen as the party of economic 
success and of such outstanding men as 
Dr Heincmann, Willy Brandt. Karl Schil- 
ler and Herbert Wehner, all of whom 
cither are or have served as Ministers in 
the present Bonn Grand Coalition of 
Christian and Social Democrats. 

It would be incorrect to say that the 
conference was particularly interesting. 
The executive gained acceptance for its 


POLITICS 


Ticklish 'problems discussed 
at SPD special meeting 


policy line far more smoothly than had 
been anticipated. 

What the executive wanted was an 
election conference designed to convey 
the impression that experienced, success- 
ful men, moderate but progressive, not 
dreamers and dogmaticians but politicians 
moved by considerations of welfare and 
practical common sense, were announcing 
what they intended to do when the next 
government was formed. 

Many trade union delegates and youn- 
ger members of the party would only too 
gladly have spoiled this effect. A number 
of speeches bore witness to the ferment 
at certain levels of the party. 

But in reality the issue had already 
been decided a day before the conference 
began. Party chairman Willy Brandt and 
his lieutenants succeeded by means of 
arguments that can only be guessed at in 


SPD proudly underlines work 
in Grand Coalition 


Only a year has passed between last 
year’s Social Democratic party conferen- 
ce at Nuremberg and this year’s at Bad 
Godesbeig but the change that has taken 
place in the SPD between the two is 
tremendous 1 ! - - ■ 

Impatience and critical reserve in rela- 
tion to the Grand Coalition remain but 


Schmidt, on the other hand, made no 
bones about likely results of the Free 
Democrats’ recent veer to the left. The 
FDP, he noted, is not going to gain votes 
at the expense of the Christian Democrats 
and Is more likely to lose the support of 
national liberals. Consequently die SPD 
must, if it wants to form the next 


fidS« C X ra D t arTi tJ h« e gr0w jB r scirco / 1 ' government, gain in strength and ir at all 
licence the parly has gamed from the possible become the strongest party. 


achievements for which it, as a partner in 
the ruling Bonn coalition, is responsible. 

At Nuremberg the party leadership 
narrowly escaped defeat at the hands of 
party rank and file who disapproved of 
the decision to from a coalition with the 
: Christian Democrats. 

At Bad Godesbcrg, In contrast, resolu- 
tions calling on the party leadership to 
make the SPD’s decision whether or not 
to enter a coalition and with whom after 
die general election this autumn depen- 
dent on the outcome of an extraordinary 
, party conference were overwhelmingly 
defeated. 

Karl Schiller’s economic policy succes- 
ses are the more important of the two 
reasons that probably brought about this 
• change of heart. Economic policy has, 
above all, played an important part in 


Kurt Gehrmann 

(NEUE RUHR ZEITUNG, 19 April 1969) 


Bargaining, wrangling and haggling 
over the new compromise on financial 
reform has proceeded at a hectic pace 
over the last four weeks. Following the 
rejection of the original proposals by the 
Bundestag on 20 March it was the leaders 
of the Grand Coalition rather than the 
reformers who felt obliged to prevent the 
worst possible outcome, justified accusa- 
tions that the coalition of Christian and 
Social Democrats was unable to carry out 
one of the major tasks it had undertaken 
to accomplish from coming about. 

This disgrace has now been averted. 
The two major parties can assert with 


improving relations between the party The two major parties can assert with 
, leadership and SPD. trade union l/adets- .«•, pride.' Z 

SIT ,he m0st crWMI of * e Grand reached by the parSnentery mediS 
Tu ™: Ua . . , L committee on 21 April a major item in 

The other reason » simply that the life *e 13 December 1966 policy statement 
span of the present parliament is nearly of the Grand Coalition has been dealt 
over and with it, many hope, that of the with. This represents a significant politi- 

orand Coalition. This hope, it is realised cal success. 

; wiUonly be fulfilled if the SPD Increases Despite the many points the new 
| in strength. Party strategists did not, formula leaves to be desired it is quite 
therefore, need to use too much wizardry satisfactory in detail . too. Basically it 
. to forge an election conference out of brings about considerable progress on the 
r what was originally Intended to be a main problem, the ledistrlE of ^ 
conference on electoral reform. venue and a better distribution of activi- 

j over' E 

Parliamentary party chairman Helmut for. what .ham often been Zlhto P W« 


dissuading the chairmen of Hesse South 
and Schleswig-Holstein party regions 
from calling for recognition of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. 

In one formula or another concessions 
were made to them but Brandt and 
Wehner made sure in advance that the 
orderly coexistence with the other part of 
Germany that the executive favours re- 
mained below the threshold of legal 
recognition. 

Occasionally, and no doubt with deli- 
berate lack of depth, a problem came to 
the fore that may well become a vital 
issue for the new-look Social Democratic 
Party: relations with the trade unions, 
wliich ascribe to themselves major social 
tasks demanding, for example, (o quote 
one delegate, that power of disposal over 
the means of production be taken over by 
the working man, that is the unions. 

Day in, day out, Britain’s Labour 
Party is made to feel the differences of 
opinion between a party in office and 
organised labour. At Bad Godesbcrg Willy 
Brandt only once ran into difficulties 
when Hesse South region, controlled by 
trade unionists as it is, insisted on the 
inclusion of one of its demands in the 
election manifesto. 

Large firms, Hesse South demanded, 
should be obliged by law to set aside part 
of their profits ns participation capital 
administered by a fund issuing share 
certificates with a high welfare bonus for 
low-income workers. Schiller and M Oiler, 
the parly’s finance experts, were alarmed. 
Brandt had to assert all his authority to 
iron out that resolution, which had nl- 
ready been approved. 


This episode is only worthy of 
tion because for a moment or twofo 
curtain was raised and unresolved 0 nT 
sing viewpoints came to light. 

The same curtain also conceals fr 
problem of the future development of))! 
trade unions in a society in which whu t ! 
collar workers will one day outounll 
manual workers and tradesmen and fr 
service trades will otic day employ non 
people than industry. 

Karl Schiller carefully mentioned £ 
problem when lie pointed out, dufr 
discussion of worker participation, a \l 
pic of wliich he is hardly enamoured, tb 
consideration should also he given life 
growing number of men and women L* 
while coats and the new trades eMi 
in factories everywhere. 

Is the Cliristinn Democralic Untonjko 
bearing this change in mind? Will it p, 
greater attention to it in its electa 
manifesto and in die composition ofiti 
leadership? A fair number of CDU Bm- 
destag members have been wondering Ja 
this in recent months and they wiilti 
wondering even more after tire Bad C:- 
desberg SPD conference. The Chrisfc 
Democrats are not going to have such e 
easy time in the forthcoming eketfe 
campaign as they have had in the past 

The (’Dll’s slogan will be deten': 
through security, rather titan die SPDi 
security through detente. Peace policy!? 
all means, the CDU will say, but withal 
illusions. Talks on Germany by all mean 
but no recognition of the German Dem> 
erotic Republic us a second Gentian star; 
and no acceptance of the Soviet Union 1 ! 
demand for perpetuation of the stafiu 
quo. 

The CDU appears to favour using the 
word “stability” as a counter to to 
ferment of the Free Democrats and & 
hard pressure of the .Social Democrats- 1 
Tills country must remain u slab/e mem- 
ber of (he Western alliance while keeping 
an oye open for detente ami industrial 
and price slahil i ty . Schroder 

(Dll Wl- LT, 19 April 19M) 


Financial reform 
compromise 
to be accepted 

between the so-called poor and rich states 
has been eliminated. 

Financial relations between the two 
categories are now firmly fixed, the rich 
states, as it transpires, having to make 
greater concessions than had been hoped 
but less than some had feared. Last but 
not least, local authorities have been 
partially- relieved of their penury.. * •. - 

The man In the street will be little the 
wiser form the knowledge that corpora* 
non and capital gains tax revenue is to be 
divided between the various authorities. 
They merley form part of the technicali- 
ties jaf Redistribution. But the political 
significance and benefit of financial re- 
form deserve appreciation in a wider 
context. 1 

All in all, the reform amounts to an 
Jj Federai government responsi- 
bilities. This is not immediately evident 
from the wording of the changes. The 
ederal government has not emerged with 

a direct and measurable Increase in power 
in relation to state federalism. ; 

n0 mistaking the fact 
that the Federal government can, under 
the general heading of >int activities” 


transcend die strict boundaries delimit*! . 
by federal structure to a much greater 
extent than before. 

What are described In the propose! 
amendment to Basic Law os joint tasks d 
the Federal government and the states is. 
for instance, the extension of existing ani 
the construction of new university forii 1 
ties, regional development, urban renew! 
and career training represent in practk* 
wide Federal government Inroads InU : 
what used to be considered Inviolate; 
state preserves. \ 

When the financial reform has b«3j 
implemented the Federal government 1 
be active in spheres where fifteen yean : 
a'gb’lf had ftdthfluence and its presw« ! 
was felt to be undesirable. To thisexUfll ; 
financial reform represents a psycholop j 
cal victory over what is sometimes blant t 
federalism. 

Whether the new state of affaires ri 
prove sufficient to smooth the path of 
industrial society into the twenty-fir* l 
century remains to be seen. Despite U# : 
reform much of tire nineteen th-centufl | 
structure has been retained. But what bn 1 
been achieved will make possible a n»r* ! 
impartial investigation of remaining ! 
adequacies. 

. - A * } eBst financial reform has n ol f 
blocked the road to a conceivable adn* ■ 
nfatrative reform. If anything it h* ! 
smoothed the path to this as yet distal 

goal, - Robert Schmeher 

(Frankfurter Neue Prcue, 22 April |M 
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LABOUR RELATIONS 


Hans Katzer’s labour bill gains 
wider acceptance 


At first they were all against it. In rare 
accord, employers, employees and trade 
unions rejected Labour Minister Hans 
Katzer’s labour promotion Bill. After the 
1966-67 crisis, Hans Katzer decided the 
time had come to do something about the 
“weak links” on the labour market - 
elderly people, unskilled workers and, of 
course, fite unemployed. 

The Bill suggested that these people 
should receive assistance in the form of 
retraining grants and the like. Adequate 
assistance in other ways should also be 
given to workers if they show a desire to 
learn and are willing to travel. 

This is where the trouble began. A 
survey conducted by the Wema Institute 
in Cologne showed that in this country 
employees (particularly manual workers) 
are very conservative when ft conies to 
changing jobs. Above all else they are 
loyal to their employers and their work. 

The difficulties in the way of the 
Minister of Labour’s Bill on employment 
opportunities lie not so much in the Bill 
itself as in the familiar matter of who is 
going to raise die necessary cash. Hans 
Katzer was thinking of the Federal Agen- 
cy for Labour Exchanges and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. This institution was not 
exactly overjoyed at this news and sug- 
gested in turn that the expense involved 
should be covered by the Federal budget 
or by contributions from industry. 

To this, needless to say, the employ- 
ers’ unions also turned a deaf ear. A quiet 
but bitter tug of war over the Bill began 
behind the scenes. 

This was last autumn. Meanwhile, nit 


concerned have reached a compromise 
with wliich no side is happy, but the 
chances are that the Bill will still be 
passed by tills Bundestag. The details of 
the new scheme will not be made known 
until the Bill has been put to the vote. 

The authorities In Nuremberg were 
adamantly opposed up to the very end to 
Paragraph 21 5 of Katzer’s Bill. According 
to this clause the Nuremberg agency 
is to continue to build up reserves from 
surplus revenue which in times of crisis, as 
in 1966-67, would help to bridge danger- 
ous gaps on the labour market. These re- 
serves would be invested at a profit. 

A portion of these reserves, however, 
and this is the snag, “is to be invested in 
such a way that the funds can be realised 
within two years. At least two thirds of 
this pool are to be Invested in securities, 
pending the agreement of the Bundes- 
bank." 

In Nuremberg, it is feared that the 
existence of these reserves and the new 
investment regulations will encroach 
upon the institution’s management of Its 
own affairs, causing its working capital to 
be soon exhausted. For its part the 
legislature, in making this proposal, was 
probably thinking of the memorable “Sa- 
bel tower”, of the times when the Nurem- 
berg agency had amassed over 6,000 
million Marks. Anton Sabel was Josef 
Stingl’s predecessor ns president of the 
Nuremberg institution. 

How ever the programme will bo even- 
tually financed, it is sure to be launched. 
Very few are now seriously opposing it. 

On closer examination, the Bill in its 


More jobs than unemployed 


Portents on the labour market suggest 
that the economy will continue to deve- 
lop at a steady rate In the months ahead. 
Workers are again in demand in the 
Federal Republic. 

Almost 720,000 vacancies are repor- 
ted, 75 per cent more than in the same 
period of last year. Unemployment has 
reached 243,200 - 181,600 men and 

61.600 women. In March, the number of 
unemployed fell by 130,900, or rouglily 
35 per cent. 

The latest unemployment rate is about 

216.600 or 47 per cent lower than last 
year. At the end of March it was estima- 
ted at 1 .2 per cent - 1 .3 per cent of men 
and 0.9 per cent of women. 

Full employment therefore is again in 
the offing a situation sun liar to that 
which prevailed during the 1965-66 
boom, Many firms have again introduced 
special shifts and overtime is constantly 
hi demand. 

In the opinion of the Federal labour 
agency in Nuremberg, the high number of 
vacancies is a clear indication that orders 
will be placed well in advance this year 
and for this reason many companies will 
also revert to “hoarding" workers. Wliich 
means that although orders have not yet 
reached their speak, labour is already 
being solicited in expect ion of the boom. 

Following the strong trend in the 
economy, the country’s complement of 


foreign labourers is increasing steadily. By 
the end of March their numbers had 
climbed to 1,233,000, of whom thirty 
per cent are woman. 

Latest figures show that the number of 
foreign workers is 282,500 higher than at 
the turn of the year, and only 81,000 less 
than the July peak In 1966. In Nurem- 
berg, it is believed that the 1966 figure 
will be exceeded during the next weeks 
and months. 

The highest increase since January of 
this year was noted in the number of 
Italians and Yugoslavs. 

The effects of the organisational crisis 
in the coal-mining sector have been miti- 
gated meanwhile. The number of unem- 
ployed men from the mines of North 
Rhine Westphalia was given as 11,200 at 
the end of the march, as compared with 
16.200 last year. 

Unemployed seems to be concentrated 
in the building sector. The second 
blackest category is that of unskilled 
labourers. 

Only 22,000 unemployed are listed in 
the metalworkliig sector, 63 per cent less 
than at the end of Match. 

More part-time and home occupations 
are again being advertised. Companies are 
also again more willing to employ elderly 
people, according to the labour offices. 

(WELT DER ARBEIT, iSApril 1969) 


present form moke some sound proposals. 
Its value Is enhanced by the fact that it Is 
mainly concerned with professional ad- 
justment of employees to the ever-chan- 
ging technological conditions of econo- 
mic life 

That is to say, it is less concerned with 
unemployment aids than with with the 
means of preventing unemployment. For 
this reason alone the Bill is more than 
welcome. Time will tell whether it will 
serve Us purpose as well and for as long as 
the first laws of its kind passed in 1927. 

The new Bill is really based on the 
1927 Labour Exchange and Unlmploy- 
ment Insurance Act. Its novel features 
are: 

Extensive professional advice for em- 
ployees. 

Employees are entitled to demand 
adequate maintenance while participating 
in retraining courses. 

Companies employing mentally or 
physically disabled people will continue 
to receive grants if these are used for the 
benefit of these people. 

Self-employed people will be elligible 
to receive loans from the unemployment 
insurance fund to further their profes- 
sional ambitions. 

Elderly employees are to receive grants 
of up to fifty per cent of their earnings so 
that in the event of being dismissed they 
can more quickly find alternative employ- 
ment. The grants need nut be repaid 
within a certain period. 

Wage bonusos in various sectors are to 
compensate for seasonal losses (for exam- 
ple, in the building sector in winter). 

The new scheme therefore is to benefit 
not only workers but also solf-cmploycd 
people who have professionally lagged 
behind general economic and technologi- 
cal standards. Much of the Bill is devoted 
to the difficulties encountered by elderly 
people. Those were indeed badly In need 
of assistance. 

Three-quarters of all unemployed men 
in the Federal Republic are aged between 
55 and 65. Finding jobs for them is 
difficult since most personnel managers 
are naturally on the look-out for young 
people with a dynamic future. 

New opportunities are being sought 
for young and old. It remains to be seen 
whether many of those who are not 
happy in their jobs will muster the energy 
and the courage to venture into new 
fields, attend courses and perhaps even 
change their place of residence for profes- 
sional advantage 

In tills respect, the working communi- 
ty of the Federal Republic is somewhat 
lethargic, and to shake the slow of mind 
into a keener awareness of tfie times the 
Ministry of Labour and tire Nuremberg 
experts have planned a few stimulants 
that may do the trick. Onfe such is the 
mobile exhibition on professional oppor- 
tunities. Television, of course, is being 
used as a medium of communication. 
Meetings are being arranged and lots of 
brochures distributed. 

; If all these efforts bear Fruit, we will 
soon be a nation of learners and teachers. 
It may soon be a matter of course for 
people to have two professions. It re- 
mains to be asked whether this whirlwind 
technical age can be mastered in any 
other way. (deutsches alLgemeines 

■ ' SONNTAGSDLATT, SO April 1 969 ) 


18,000 disabled 
need jobs 


Some 6,000 mentally and physically j 
handicapped people are at present em- , 
ployed in 140 special workshops through- 
out the country. These workshops liave 
sot themselves die task of preparing dis- 
abled people for the general labour mar- 
ket. If this Is not possible, steady employ- ! 
ment is made available in the workshops. 1 

Despite the great efforts of the Le- 
benshilfe organisation in the last five or ' 
six years, the workshops cannot cope ; 
with the numbers of disabled people 
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seeking employment. It is essential there- 
fore that existing factories should be 
extended and new ones built. 

The provision of new jobs for the 
disabled -18,000 are on the list - will 
only be possible, however, when these 
workshops and factories arc recognised as 
proper enterprises not only by the wel- 
fare but also by tlic labour authorities. 

Lebemhilfe spokesmen arc therefore 
demanding that the workshops be incor- 
porated into the development programme 
of the Federal Agency for Labour Ex- 
changes and Unemployment Insurance. 
With the support of this institution new 
workshops could be built and existing 
facilities greatly extended and renewed. 

(Ilamoversche PrcMU, 13 April 1969) 


Union suggests 
,37^-liour week 


For the first time in Iho Federal • 
Republic a trade union has suggested an ) 
under forty-hour week. At a union ; ’ 
meeting in Hamburg it was proposed that ■ 
workers in the cigarette industry should 
work a 37 -aud-a -half-hour Instead of a 
forty hour week. ; 

The cigarette industry employs 17,000 • / 
people. 1 ■ 

(DIEWF.LT, 22 April 1969) T 


Retirement at 60 
proposed 


Werner Figgen, Social Democratic Mi- , 
nisier of Labour in North Rhine-West- 
phalia, has proposed reducing the retire- 
ment age from 65 to sixty. 

Speaking at a meeting of the Protes- 
tant worker's league in Oberhausen, Herr 
Figgen said the employees should be 
given the opportunity to apply for a 
pension at the age of sixty. Applicants 
must have contributed for 25 years to a 
cojripulsory insurance fund. The present ' 
pensionable age is 65 and pensioners must 
have paid into the fund at least fifteen 1 
years. 1 

Herr Figgen drew attention to similar ' 
conditions In tlie European Economic 
Community. 

(DIE WELT, 21 April 1969) 
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Surrealist exhibition in Hamburg 


Hamburg’s Kunstverein offers Sig- 
mund Freud’s successors rich material for 
psychological interpretation. Strange 
mythical figures and nocturnal shapes, a 
maze of entwinements and grinning 
skulls, cover the walls on paper, card- 
board, canvas and wood. Visions, dreams, 
associations and hallucinations. 

Forty-five years after the appearance 
of the Manifeste du Surrealisms written 
by Andre Breton, -the Kunstverein pre- 
sents an impressive display of surrealistic 
art as part of its series of retrostepetives 
on the great art movements of this 
century. 

The exhibition, which will be open 
until 26 May, is among the major events 
of its kind now being held in the Federal 
Republic. Dr Hans Platte, who organised 
it, spent a year seeking out a representa- 
tive collection of examples of this art 
form in Europe. 

Thanks to his tireless scouting and 
“begging” 129 works were assembled. Of 
these about 1 10, now worth millions, are 
hung in the Kunstvereiii’s bungalow near 
. the Ferdinandstor Platz In Hamburg. 

Experts in this artistic field will soon 
realise , that the collection Is not quite 
complete. Dr Platte would have. liked to 
include, say, Leonora Carrington, Meret 
Oppenheim and Man Ray in the exhibi- 
tion, but for technical reasons works of 
these artists could be not procured. 

Still, as It stands the display is a long 
- w towards being truly representative of 
surrealist art. The catalogue of over thirty 
artists, ranging from Remy van den 
Abeele toUnica ZUm, marks all the main - 
milestones In the development of this 
genre since 1924. Richard Oelze’s was the 
most topical contribution. His Tell einer 
Ebenc is dated 1969. 

Pointing the way to the main exhibi- 
tion is a small selection of anticipatory 
works from an earlier age. Guiseppe de 
Arohimboldl (1527-1 593) and Monsu De- 
sldeilo (17th centrury) are presented as 
forerunners of surrealism. 

Also represented are Johann Heinrich 
and Gustave Moreau. Typical works of 
Caspar David Friedrich and Arnold 
Bttcklin were not available for the exhlbl- 
1 tlon. Their places were taken by Hans 
Arp, Giorgio de Chirico and Fntncls 
Flcabia, the prominent initiators of this 
movement. 

. Sigmund Freud based his theories on 
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the existence of an independent sub- 
conscious life in the mind. Breton in his 
fust manifesto declared, “I believe in the 
future resolution of these seemingly con- 
flicting states, dream and reality, in a 
kind of absolute reality, of surrealite... 1 ' 

Among artists Breton’s ideas were 
given various interpretations. Max Ernst, 
Yves Tanguy and Salvador Dail were 


foremost among these interpreters of 
verist surrealism transmuting existing ob- 
jects into absurd dream-pictures. Joan 
Miro and Andre Masson belong to the 
more abstract group of surrealistic artists. 
However Incomplete many may consider 
the Hamburg collection to be, it gives a 
generous sampling of the really great 
productions of this genre. 


This is especially true of Max 
nine of whoso works arc shown, ind2 
the ghostly dance Blotter undrosa 
and Dunkle Gdlter, finisliod in 1957 
deep blue composition out of which il* 
eyes of weird beaked creatures protrui 
like lighting torches. 

Beside this hang three pictures by fa 
The centrepiece is one of the ua» 
acquisitions of the Paris National Musti 
Six Appearances of Lanin on a pL 
Yves Tanguy, represented by ^ 
works, moves into unexplored mfe, 
with fabulous creatures and plants. 9 

The sample of Miro’s art is scanty 8 
comparison. Dr Platte succeeded in tf 
citing only three works. The Miro oft 
tioji now on In Munich could no! text 
come at a worse time for Hamburg,** 
as tiiis artist is concerned. Neverlhefea, 
these three pictures are an opportunity to 
study the naive, boisterous hieroglyphs 
the Spaniard and to guess their meanty 

Masson is in quite a different category 
His pictures are like a scream he 
wide-open mouths. 

Around these are grouped the oik 
Rene Margrittc and Pierre Roy demote 
Irate the fluid limits of surrealistic u 
Their compositions uro closely related n 
pitlura molafisica. They could just as sd 
hang in a display of magical realism. 

_ Ecul Delvaux strikes a macabre M5 
witli his skeletal paintings. In compariff. 
Friedrich Schrikicr-Sunncnstom engai 
in absurd games with his Klitbwappenh 
Leerlaufrciiner. Folix Labissc draws £ 
assortment of slippery fish from bet™ 
female thighs, Rudolf mud 

(Kieti-r Nucli rich Ion, !5 ApfBIWI 
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John Whitney’s computerised colour films 


l 

Is the kinetic graphic work of the 
American artist, John Whitney, olevor 
experimentation, or does it really open 
the Way to a new art form? This seems to 
be the general query at a showing of 
Whitney’s colour films in Hamburg’s 
Kunsthaus. The films were made with the 
aid of computers. 

The showing was arranged by IBM in 
conjunction with the Hamburg School of 
Graphic Art. 

Art from the computer is nothing new. 

Computers can compose music, prepare 
sketches and even dabble in poetry — 
provided of course that in each case they 
have been suitably programmed before- 
hand. In the final analysis, however, 
Whitney’s graphic work is mobile, not 


Early Italian art 
: catalogue prepared 
in West Berlin 

1 . ! 

. - After thirty years of preparation sec- 
tions of. a comprehensive catalogue of old 
Italian drawings, a major undertaking of 
Federal Republic art historians, are about 
t0 BPP® 8 ** Under the general title Corpus 
■ d$r itdlienischen Zeichmingen von 1300 
bis 1450, the catalogue, published by the 
Verlag Gebriider Mann in West Berlin, 
comprises three sections the first of 
;! which has now appeared in four volumes. 

The catalogue Is financed by the Fade- 
«1 Republic Research Society. It is edited 


« ^sniart. curator of 

St“ n0ferapWOart - andDr 

The first four volumes containing 
drawings from central and southern Italy 

W* o£ text, 450 plates 
and 2,600 illustrations. For the flrit time 
separate drawings and illustrative book 

order 08 * ^ ^ chrondo 8 i “ 1 

The second section comprises six vo- 
lumes containing drawings from northern 
Italy from 13QQ to 1450, The third 
section is devoted to pre-1300 Italian 
graphic art. , . 

The . editors spent three years collect- 
hig material in libraries, museums and 
private collections in Europe and Ame- 
rica. 1 (DER TAGESSPIEOEL. 13 April 1969) 


static. Ho is concerned with the exposi- 
tion of interaction and for tills ho needs 
an optical indicator in the form of a 
screen. 

Most children are familiar with kalei- 
doscopes which when turned or sliakcn 
show an ever-changing pattern of forms 
within certain limits. The viewer cannot 
bring his imagination or Inventiveness to 
bear on this pattern since the sanje formal 
structures always recur. 

This Is not the case with Whitney. He 
shows that in time circles become ellipses, 
parabolas become hyperbolas, lines be- 
come rosettes, objects become planes, 
points become circles. Figures revolve, 
topple, increase or decrease in size. 

It almost seems as though these trans- 
formations came about.on their own. But 
they are really the electronically calculat- 
ed result of a complicated trigonometrical 
sine theorem. - 1 

, Whitney, himself constructed the first 
device with which he showed his film 
Catalogue, an accumulation of forms pro- 
duced with the aid of computers to IBM 
in New York. IBM were so impressed that 
they offered Whitney a research contract 
In til? field of computerised graphics. 

i The progress Whitney has made in his 
experiments can be seen in his film 
Permutations, offering a limitless variety 
of interchangeable formal elements with 
new effects. “Here we are concerned with 
balance and contrasts, with tensions and 
resolutions - all in elegant interplay. My 
work touches on central prpblems of all 
creative activity,” said John Whitney. 

The computer does not function auto- 
nomously. For Whitney jt is a “tool for 


tiio creation of new art forms as intinu 
tions of future events.” 

Wlint Whitney said at the end of lb 
showing speaks for his lechnictil and 
artistic Idealism: “1 want to see theity 
when such graphics are a regular part of 
daily television programmes.” 

Christian Otto Frenid 
(Hamburger Abandblail, 14 April 
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Two computer drawings by John WhlWl 
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Literary conference at Lake Constance 


One is tempted to write a slightly 
frivolous report on the 10th Constance 
literary Conference which was held at 
the fashionable Insel Hotel on 10 and 11 
April. 

The theme of the conference was 
pompous and pretty generalised: the Fe- 
deral Republic booksellers’ association 
chose the subject, “The book trade and 
society — today and tomorrow” and 
invited publishers, 1 authors, critics and 
journalists to attend the discussions. 

The discussion remained on a genera- 
lised level although specific viewpoints 
were put forward in the talks by Profes- 
sor Gerd Kadelbach of the Hesse Radio 
education department and by Friedrich 
Land of IBM Austria. 

Professor Kadelbach talked about “In- 
formation, individuation and the book” 
and with enlightened pathos outlined a 
monstrous educational structure, a socio- 
dramatic apparatus consisting of educa- 
tional methods which should replace tra- 
ditional channels of information and edu- 
cation which rely cliiefiy on books and 
individual reading. 

In his opinion, education should be 
imparted through a montage of media: 
possibly there would still be room for 
lectures but the main emphasis would be 
on study groups, radio features, television 
programmes, films, language laboratories 
and last but not least *- getting back to 
the subject under discussion again - on 
books. 

However, books would no longer be 
the central inodium and should be presen- 
ted in a special form: varying opinions 
should be presented simultaneously and 
the person who is being educated should 
thus be able to obtain a maximum of 
information and at the same timo form 


Brecht’s plays at 
top of performance 
table 

During the 1967/68 season Bertold 
Brecht was die second most-performed 
playwright In the Federal Republic. Sta- 
tistics published by the Frete VolkshQhne 
in West Berlin indicate that performances 
of Shakespeare still head the list but 
Schiller, Shaw, Goethe and Sartre have 
been overtaken by Brecht. 

During the season 24 Brecht plays 
were performed, 71 productions were 
staged and 1,352 performances given. The 
most popular work was Mutter Courage 
(Mother Courage): 164 performances at 
nine theatres. The Dreigroschenoper 
(Treepenny Opera) clocked up 161 
performances at seven theatres. 

These were followed by Furcht u n#f 
Elend des Dritten Reiches (Fear and 
misery of the Third Reich) — ' 152 perfor- 
mances - and Schwefk tm Z we! ten Welt- 
krieg (Schweik In the Second World War) 
w *th 113 performances. , 

Trommeln in der Nacht (Drums in the 
Night) and Im Dlckicht der Stddte 
(Jungle of the Cities), two early Brecht 
works which ate being staged at several 
theatres during the current season, were 
given ten and twenty, performances re- 
8 Pectively. 

(Hannoversche Prtsse, IS April 1969) 


his own views. In addition, books should 
provide the background to the educatio- 
nal montage and fill in the gaps which are 
bound to arise in the montage because of 
the selective principle. 

In the end Kadelbach's “didactic mon- 
tage with multi-medial inter-connec- 
tions” is intended to produce not a 
sensitive soul but a well-informed, arti- 
culate individual who is not afraid to take 
action, a person who no longer accepts 
unquest ioningly everything he hears or 
reads but takes in information sceptically, 
controls Jt by checking the facts, cogita- 
tes, but above all a person who has learnt 
how to learn and has adapted to the 
explosion of information. 

At this point Kadelbach’s utopian, 
educational day-dreaming had sometliing 
in common with Lang’s considerably 


Theatre in 
against 


Theatre within the theatre against the 
theatre - to be more precise against the 
institution of the theatre - was recently 
staged by a group of mainly young actors 
in Bremen. And the theatre, that is the 
institution to which the participants were 
objecting, made the theatre available Lo 
them for the occasion. 

Thus - and only thus — the actors 
were ablo to present a late-night perfor- 
mance of Aristophanes 'Eccleslazusae 
(Women In Parliament) in a new transla- 
tion by Claus Bremer in their own way. 

In this instance “tiioir own way” 
meant that the play was not actually 
produced but evolved by a production 
group in endless discussions and only 
unanimous decisions were allowed to 
stand. The result was that the play was 
not acted but read. 

The audience read the play as well, for 
Qt the beginning of the proceedings each 
person was given a copy of the text. So it 
did not matter that the conclusion envi- 
saged by Aristophanes was omitted. The 
young actor Michael Kfinig - a brilliant 
Posa in Don Carlos - remarked to the 
spectators, who were sitting on hard 
wooden benches on four sides of the 
acting area, “You can read the end for 
yourselves”. 

By this time, if not before, ^yeiyone in 
the audience realised that Eccleslazusae 
was only a platform for at times harsh 
criticism of the state, society and above 
all of the theatre as an institution whidh 
imposes a double burden on the actor 
who is merely material for the producer 
and within which every working relati- 
onship is a dependent relationship. Final- 
ly, it was stated that “ those who create 
theatre do not determine what the theat- 
re creates.” 

The much criticised inanition reacted 
calmly, even humourously in the person 
of Kurt HUbner, the director of Bremen 
theatre, who is in fact considered: to be 
modem and progressive. At one point, 
amidst laughter from the audience, he 
commented, “That is absolute nonsense” 
— in the end everyone In the audience 
was allowed to join in the discussion arjd 
at times participate in the play — but he 


more down-to-earth talk on “Automa- 
tion and the book.” Lang is a specialist in 
information deduction systems - this 
designation immediately indicates a diffe- 
rent approach, a kind of IBM Information 
storm. 

If in a few years time it will be 
possible to store 100,000 bits of infor- 
mation in one cubic centimetre of elec- 
tronic storage space. What Is tire pont of 
comprehensive but unwieldy books as 
sources of information? In future will 
the book trade chiefly fill the role of an 
information bank? 

Or - not looking so far ahead - if 
time and money are wasted by the trade, 
researchers and administrative bodies by 
duplicating work on the same problem or 
when searching for literature on a particu- 
lar topic, how can the existing informa- 


the theatre 
theatre 


liad, after all, agreed to the event being 
held. 

This was certainly the extraordinary 
aspect of this unusual evening. At this 
particular theatre which coined the plira- 
sc “Bremen style ” which has attracted 
aUonlipn because of, ils avuut garde pro- 
ductions and which Iiqs dared to stage 
compelling experimental works, artists 
are now rebelling against (lie institution 
of the theatre 

Tlioy can only do this because the 
institution in which and from which they 
live allows them lho opportunity to do so. 
None of them want to give up the 
theatre. Willi (ho oxccpllon of one per- 
son, opera producer Rolf Becker who was 
one of the initiators of the late-night 
event. 

Ho is leaving of his own free will 
before the termination of his contract so 
as to work independently on productions 
like Ecdesbnusae. But this presupposes 
that he will find other like-minded col- 
leagues and that Bvery now and then he 
can make use of the institution - by 
working as a guest prpducer, for example, 
for he must live, and living costs money. . 

(Telegraf, 1 1 April, 1969) 


tion be obtained more quickly and more 
systematically? 

At any rate, for the time being and 
for the immediate future academic litera- 
ture should adhere to certain norms as 
regards both language and external form 
so that a standard book provides basic 
information in a standard language: a 
book with 41 5 pages, forty lines per page 
and sixty characters per line with a 
classification number roughly indicating 
Its content and a national or international 
standard book number (on an analogy 
with the Library of Congress Catalogue 
number) would facilitate finding the 
title, ordering and evaluating the book 
and mechanical reading. 

This suggestion will be welcomed by 
anyone who has lost his way searching 
through the hand-written bibliographical 
folios of llbraxies In this country, or whose 
order form has been sent from one library 
to another for weeks on end because one 
library does not know what another has 
in stock. Hie “advance into the world of 
Information" which Lang talked about 
and which is often so problematic at 
present would become a pleasurable leap 
into the universe of knowledge. 

Thorougiily serious matters were dis- 
cussed at (lie Constance conference, so 
why should the occasion be treated frivo- 
lously? Because Professor Kadelbach’s 
pedagogic vision was too fanciful and 
naive (if a person has three pieces of 
information relating to one fact, tluee 
opinions on one fact, then ho is not 
ncccssonly in a position to come up with 
the fourth, correct opinion especially if 
tills implies a value judgement) and be- 
cause the publishers were not able or 
willing to consider Lang’s demands. 

Kadelbach’s educational eclecticism — 
a little ‘bit of everything so that the 
product is what Is really the prerequisite, 
namely an articulate person — largely 
ignored the control problems of education 
and this vagueness was hardly dispersed 
through precise questions during Friday’s 
discussion. 

One bookseller objected to Lang’s 
computer thinking and stressed the im- 
portance of “esprit, grace, charm and 
humour” which did not exactly help to 
make the discussion more fruitful. The 
whole conference was rather like an 
optional extra which no one took very 
seriously. 

One report described Kadelbach's talk 
as pretty radical because With gentle 
irony ho referred to “the good, the true 
and the beautiful." Oh yes. The good, the 
true and the beautiful still exist - if not 
in books, then In nature. Hie weather was 
good and it is true that Lake Constance 
on a sunny April day is beautiful. 

, Jorg Drews 

(SQddeutscIie Zeitung, 14 April 1969) 


Hegel’s 200th anniversary 


The International Association for Pro- 
moting the Study of Hegelian Philosophy 
has accepted responsibility for the acada- 
mlc side of a jubilee congress which .the 
Heidelberg Academy qf Sciences and the 
efty of Stuttgart are organising next year 
in Stuttgart. , 

Hegel’s 200th birthday is on 27 Au- 
gust next year. The congress will last 
from 12 to 15 . July. The city of Stuttgart 
has decided to establish a Hegel Prize far 
outstanding achievements in the arts and 
the prize will be awarded for the first 
time at (he jubilee. . , : |t .. 

The' National Schiller Museum is plan- 
ning a Hegal exhibition which will be 


linked with the HOlderlin exhibition on • 
show at the same tone. The aim of the 
congress win be- to re-examine the rela- 
tionship of spe^uJptrve .philosophy to the 
empirical science?, which Is overshadowed 
by numerous prejudices, and to analyse . 
the Influence of Hegelian thinking on 
philosophical trends of the present day. > 
A concluding discussion by experts wit! , 
particularly emphasise this subject. 

In order to make mbre people aware • 
of Hegel’s significance, a preparatory se- 1( 
ries of evening lectures arp to be held ; 
ipaigly In StyltgOrt and in Hegel's Swa- 
bian hometown to which wider sections . 
of the public will be Invited, 

(STUTTGARTER ZElttiNG, 11 April 1969)' 
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From 1 May this year new legislation 
will apply to Hamburg University. Preli- 
minary discussions on Uio university legis- 
alien began eight years ago; the current 
law dales from war because of National 
socialist tendencies. 

After repeated amendments and pro- 
tracted preparations the bill introduced 
by tiie Social Democratic Party (SPD) 
the governing party in Hamburg, is to be 
presented to the city’s parliament in the 
immediate future and should be the first 
new university law to be passed in the 
Federal Republic. 

The bill envisages a presidential consti- 
tution, does away with associate profes- 
sors, replaces faculties by departments, 
limits university autonomy and grants 
students considerable participation. 

The clear majority in the Hamburg 
parliament (SPD 74 seats with opposition 
parties, Christian Democratic Union 
(CDU) 38 seats and Free Democratic 
Party (FDP) 8 seats) means that it is very 
unlikely that this bill will be rejected or 
even modified, although not all Ham- 
burg's Social Democrats are utterly de- 
lighted with its comprehensive nature. 

Dr Walter TormJn, the university ex- 
pert of the Hamburg SPD, has described 
the bill as "Europe’s most advanced 
university legislation” which will initiate 
thorough reforms of structure and cons- 


Revised courses at 
design college 


Courses in industrial design at the 

SUSS 8 SPH® 8 ® of P ,astic " ts to be 
" {JWgMhsed.'Last summer Svtiss ProfeSfor, 

Walter Schaer, was appointed director of 
the institute Within the framework of 
the complete reorganisation of the col- 
lege. Professor Schaer, wants to develop 
the Institute into a separate department, 
with corresponding workshops for wood 
tmOei, ceramics, synthetic materials, pa- 
per, metal and weaving. Each studio 
would be under the direction of a profes- 
sor or lecturer. Students would partlci- 

■ pate in the running of the studios. 

( „J h !r“’ h0le , lasts twelve seme s- 
! ,■ , eI Bht semesters of practical 
and theoretical training sludents will be 
: offered a certUicate, If they have passed 
theh exams, qualifying them to work as 
> independent Industrial designers.' 

! After twelve semesters and after the 

■ completion of a thesis, a diploma is 
awarded which entitles graduates to call 

• themselves "Dip. Eng. Design.” 

, (Frankfurter ABgomelne Zeiiung 

fBr Deutschland, 12 April 1969) 


EDUCATION 


Hamburg authorities propose 
dynamic university reform 


titution.” But the CDU and FDP, both of 
which had submitted their own bills, have 
frankly indicated that they will not sup- 
port the SPD bill. The CDU whose own 
bill was accepted by students as a "cons- 
tructive contribution” has even stated 
that it wiH fight the bill with aU parlia- 
mentarian and democratic means. 

7110 student union which has a left- 
wing majority owing to abstensions - 
only 46 per cent of the students voted in 
the mid-January elections - has describ- 
ed the bill as utterly inadequate: “The 
senate wants to turn tiie university into a 
gymnasium governed by Prussian regula- 
tions.” 

As well as demanding “absolute and 
unlimited power of decision for students 
as regards teaching, research and the 
distribution of funds,” the union predic- 
ted a "hot summer semester.” But the 
large majority of Hamburg students do 
not share the union’s views. They either 
ignore the new bill completely or regard 
it as a basis for modern working methods. 

So it is against this background that 
the new Hamburg university legislation is 

f? b f S aSS0d ' detalI > * e contains 
the following proposals: a president, in- 
stead of a vice-chancellor, would head 
the university. 

The bill envisages that tiie president 
who as a rule would hold office for nine 
y^ara, would, be responsible for internal 
discipline and would lead the university 
administration. However, he would bo 
bound by the decisions of tire academic 
senate in respect of matters concerning 

university self-administration. 

Despite all statements to (he contrary, 
university autonomy Is to be considerably 
limited. As regards finances the university 
would only have die right to put forward 
suggestions. Moreover, state authorities 
would be allowed to Intervene If they 
thought die university was not fulfilling 
its obligations. 

Associate professors wfll no longer 
exist and the difference between ordinary 
and extraordinary professors will also be 
eliminated. Faculties will be replaced by 
departments which will draw up curricula 
for at least two semesters at a ttaie. 

nni? 1 ? staffis t0 be organised in 

only four groups, namely professors and 
lecturers - who will be collectively term- 
ed university teachers - academic assis- 


New journal for educationalists 


i for^P^ EdUC ? U °« Semin *T Institute 
i for Pedagogic Research established at 

|«e^n University in 1961 and, directed 
kp 5? f ®f or ft Har * 8 Mieskes has just p U : 
'bteh4d the Hist edition of BeHctile - 
: Cedmken - Mitieihmgen (Reports - 
; thoughts — information).. ■ 

; It provides detailed report a on the 
, “"“to™ “d organleation of the institute 
| on the specialist library and on lnstitu.' 
: tIo “ sf ° r empirical research and diagnostic 
i 0*1/1 J^erapeu tic exp eriments, Graduate* 

. grid students will also have the opportunLi 

' % 16 Vie win this publlc& 

; tion which wiH appear twice smiafly. ! V'- r 


tants and academics who are not mainly 
employed at the university. None of these 
groups is to have a majority on university 
administrative bodies. 

The university council will be made up 
on the basis of a modified triple party: 
forty professors, twenty lecturers, twenty 
academic assistants, forty students and 
ten representatives of the administration 
The council, which is to be elected on 
i May, must be convened if fifty men i. 
bers demand a meeting. Thirty members 
can demand that a particular topic be 
discussed, pie council can demand the 
dumissal of the university president if a 
75 per cent majority is obtained. 

The academic senate, which will be 
responsible for decisions relating to aca- 
demic matters, structure and develop- 
ment plans and will appoint specialised 
committees, will be made up of the 
president as chainnan, eight professors, 
our lecturers, four academic assistants 
and four students. 

The new law will eliminate the directo- 
rial principle wliich has been valid up to 
now. n future tiie institute or hospital 
council will represent academic institu- 
tions and these councils will elect a 
managing director for a limited period of 
office from the circle of professors and 
sen o r doctors. Professors, lecturers, assis- 
tants and students will bo represented on 
the institute councils in the ratio 3 : 1 : l : 1 , 


6 

The bill also proposes that in k 
vacant professorial chairs should bT 
blicly advertised. More eniph^T 
hitherto is to be placed on the J*. 
teaching abilities of university staff. 

As fas as possible, the n fw bflU,- 
intended to stimulate the reform of, 
versity courses which all those eoJl 
regard as nil urgent necessity, jw 
tion regulations need to be reformed, 
courses need to be tightened un * 
cssontlnl studies stressed. It siioiSd f 
possible for studonts to take just Dan! 
llio final examinations. 

Disciplinary measures against stud® 
envisaged JU the new biU ran® J 
reprimands to expulsion. The diia 
committee is to consist of an E 
mediator, a representative of the l* 
staff and one student. If onediW 
groups boycotts the disciplinary w 
tee ; then the official mediator would h 
responsible for making a decision. 

So much for the most important cb 
res ot Hamburg’s new university bffl.Ai 
ai u spokeman commented. “Whe foil 

that we have devised a compromise* 
ceptable to all university groups. It he 
the nature of a compromise that non 
expresses unqualified approval.” 

Indeed, the Hamburg law does map 
ns far as Hie unlvorsity reforms passed!] 
the French National Assembly with 
record majority, which is thought tob 
unique in Europe as it grants the unim 
ties complete autonomy and equal rep 
sen to tion of ail groups on all adminin 
live bodies. But if one of the characltu 
tics of a good compromise is that non 
accepts it wholeheartedly, then the lb 
burg bill Is good and opens up pai 
opportunities it the possibilities nowaviJ , 
able arc exploited. 

iHmidi-M.ijii. ii Apill Iftfl 



nJ 1 * ^P fts ?° r Wieskes emphasises, dp to 
Z lacked' a Hie- 

S > «*chtoglng Information bet- 
ween the numerous teaching and reieirth 
Institutions. The Specialised magazines 

could scarcely fulfill this task. 

■ so eduodtloh iristltuies at universi- 
ties, for Instant, know tod. little about 
the various ktrudtures, working methods, 
permanent research projects and so forth. 
But, it; must be in the interests of educa- 
tional theory, which is a young science, 

tftfi!L mUtUaI exchan E^ °f infromatioh 
to, function as efficiently as possible. 

, 'i '.(FVankpirtor Rundschau, 10 April J969) 
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MEDICINE 


Biological research increases chances 
of greater life expectancy 


Anyone who survives the next fifteen 
years has a good chance of achieving an 
average life expectancy of 85, thanks to 
medical inteivention in the biological 
ageing processes. 

By the year 1985 transplants of hu- 
man and animal organs will be routine 
operations whose success is not jeopar- 
dised by immunity reactions on the part 
of the recipient organism; at present 
doctors still fear these reactions. But by 
1985 medical science will have leamt how 
such risks can be safely eliminated. 

By the same date artificial organs and 
biological systems wiH also be available 
which will not even Involve immunologi- 
cal problems. Synthetic substances and 
electronic components will replace natu- 
ral tissue and its functions. 

Are such predictions mere utopian 
notions, the products of an imagination 
wliich lias lost touch with reality? Futu- 
rologists — who study future develop- 
ments scientifically - definitely reject 
such suspicions. 

They con easily demonstrate that their 
prognoses are always based on facts, but 
they have the courage not to regard these 
facts as inflexible but as transitional 
stages In a far-reaching development pro- 
cess. 

It is interesting to note that up to now 
the futurological problems of medicine 
have been almost exclusively investigated 
by non-medical men, by sociologists for 
example or engineers, physicists and mili- 
tary scientists. 

Recently, howover, Profossor E. IT. 
Graul and Dr H. W. Franko (Marburg 
University institute of radiobiology and 
the medical application of isotopes) have 
evaluated the results of questionnaires, 
conferences and publications dealing with 
the future of medicine to find out what 
awaits mankind in (lie year 1985, 1990 or 
2000. This article began by discussing the 


future prospects of organ transplants and 
the replacement of organs, but this is 
only one small aspect of die future of 
medical science 

It is probable that by 1985 it will be 
possible to regulate biological ageing pro- 
cesses so that the average life expectancy 
will be 85. This would mean that older 
people would automatically enjoy a bet- 
ter social position than society grants 
them today. 

Two possibilities which will contribute 
towards diis higher life expectancy are 
that an effective cancer cure will pro- 
bably be developed and the fight against 
infectious diseases will no longer present 
a problem. 

Instead, typical "civilisation” illnesses 
will be more prevalent, especially cardiac 
and circulatory complaints; mental dlstur- 


Within two years the pharmaceutical 
industry has produced three scientific and 
educational films on diabetes mellitus. 
The first two were commissioned by 
Hoechst and made at the Leonaris-Film 
Georg Munck KG studios. The third film 
was produced by Norman P. Sohcnker 
(Munich) at the request of Boohringcr- 
M&nnheim. 

This film was recently premiered at 
the West Berlin Kongrcss-Halle. Profossor 
Rachmicl Levine of tlio Medical college, 
New York, gave the official address. 
Levine is regarded as the world’s leading 
diabotes export and ho was scientific 
adviser for all throe films. 

Professor Ernst Fromm, president of 


Mass cancer examinations urged 


At the recent Federal Republic sur- 
geons’ conference in Munich Professor 
Demling of Erlangen University hospital 
stressed the demand that whole sections 
of the population should be examined for 
cancer of the stomach. Stomach cancer 
had been diagnosed in twenty per cent of 
the cases which bad, been examined in 
good time 

Professor Demling reported that com- 
plaints affecting the gastro-intestlnai tract 
could now be diagnosed more easily 
thanks to a new instrument. Completely 
flexible glass-fibre instruments with mo- 
vable heads have been developed which 
make it possible to penetrate the duode- 
num via the stomach and to investigate 
the opening to the bile-duct and the 
pancreas. 

This utterly flexible stomach mirror is 
Particularly useful for the early diagnosis 
°f stomach cancer because there are no 
blind comers. Under supervision samples 
°f tissue can. be removed from all regions 
°f the stomach for investigation. 

In the oplqion of Professor Maki of 
Tohuku University (Japan), the chances 
recovery even Jf the disease has 


reached an advanced stage are much 
greater than they used to be. Since 1940 
the mortality rate in cases of complete 
removal of the stomach has decreased 
from twenty to 7.7 per cent (1960). 

Operations in the region of the gall 
bladder, liver, exit from the stomach and 
the duodenum axe particularly tricky 
because during an operation in this area — 
the “storm-centre” of many medical com- 
plaints - the bile-duct Is sometimes 
damaged by mistake. 

Dr Schiefers (Bonn) reported on an 
analysis of 120 cases in which a “restora- 
tive operation” was necessary because the 
bile-duct had been injured or constricted. 
In his opinion the main reason for distur- 
bances in the bile flow was surgical Injury 
of the bile-duct which was either not 
noticed or inadequately treated. 

Plastic surgery has. been successfully 
used for these restorative operations. For 
example, the remaining healthy part of 
the bile-duct can be extended by attach- 
ing it to g triangular intestinal lobe and 
the flow of gall Into the intestine can thus 
be ensured. 

(KBInet Stfidt-Anzelger, ll April 1969) 


bances which are already common 
enough wfll also be widespread. 

In fact, the mind will be the part of 
the body subject to most stress; boredom 
will be a major evil, the suppression of 
spiritual and moral values through uninhi- 
bited hedonism could be a fatal danger In 
the long term. 

To a greater extent that at present It 
will be up to the woman, rather that the 
man, to take erotic Initiatives and medici- 
nes which reduce Inhibitions and produce 
a euphoric state removed from reality wfll 
be found in family medicine-chests. Un- 
der such circumstances crass egotism will 
obviously be trumps. 

By the mid 1980s medicine will invol- 
ve delaying the menopause, producing 
primitive forms of artificial life, increas- 
ing use of the computer for medical 
diagnosis and also a significant advance in 
biomedical eloctronlcs with radar devices 
for blind people and artificial limbs with 
servomechanisms or electronic functions 


All in all the possibilities which are 
likely to arise before this point is reached 
are neither depressing nor rosy; imme- 
diate developments seem to be steering a 
rational middle course between good and 
evil, in future medicine will be able to 
help many people in need of treatment 
more effectively than is possible today. 
There is a risk that these new opportuni- 
ties will be misused — but this has always 
been the case. 

Finally, a glance at the year 2000; by 
the end of the next three decades futuro- 
logists expect more Intensified breeding 
of plants and animals, the freezing of 
human beings for hours or days at a time, 
the correction of hereditary defects, gene- 
tic manipulation of plants and animals, 
simple and cheap contraceptive devices, 
better treatment for psychiatric illnesses, 
general biochemical immunisation against 
most dlseasos, chemical substances to 
raise the level of intelligence, drugs to 
control mental make-up and to change 
the personality or regulation of an orga- 
nism tlirough electrical impulses sent to 
the brain 

These are only isolated points, some 
are aspects of a picture which still frigh- 
tens some people. But mankind is certain- 
ly used to living with horror and will, 
therefore, probably be able to adapt to a 
future the outlines of which are already 
predictable. 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, IS April 1969) 


Educational films on the care 
and treatment of diabetes 


the Federal Republic doctor’s association, 
said that expensive films intended to 
assist advanced medical training were the 
best form of advertising which the plinr- 
maceuticol Industry could employ for 
promoting Its products. 

Although Bochringer-Mannhcim has 
made a significant contribution towards 
the diagnosis and treatment of diabetes, 
the firm's own products are not mentio- 
ned by name in tho latest film Diabetes - 
Komept und Praxis. Independent scien- 
tists from this country, France, Britain 
and the United States collaborated on the 
screenplay. 

The second diabetes film by Georg 
Munck compares the varying views of 
distinguished diabetes experts from all 
parts of the world so as to illustrate the 
unsolved problems of this widespread 
metabolic disease. 

During the first third of his film 
Norman P. Schenker, on the other hand, 
provided a brief review of the known 
facts about diabetes. The questions which 
remain unsolved are only hinted at. Two 
thirds of the film deals with the latest 
diagnostic and therapeutic methods, 
clearly described in the typical language 
of practising doctors. 

Simple trick photographs stick In the 
mind of the viewer. The text is informa- 
tive and like the photography makes a 
vivid impression on the doctor who en- 
counters the "plague, of diabetes" 
(Fromm) more and more frequently. 

Professor Levine commented that dia- 
betes is possibly the most widespread 
disease of all. It used to be assumed that 
one per cent of the population suffered 
from it. But mass examinations have 
shown that in this country alone there are 
one million diabetics who are unaware 
that they suffer from the disease because 
they do not experience any specific com- 
plaints. 


The development of this chronic 
disease depends on early diagnosis. If 
they do not rocoivo treatment, eighty per 
cent or all diabetics eventually suffer 
from severe damage to tho largo and small 
blood vessels. The consequences arc heart 
attacks, eye complaints, kidney failure 
□nd clotting of tho blood vessels In the 
brain (strokes) or In the legs (intermittent 
lameness). 

Damage to the blood vossols can only 
be avoided or delayed if the disease is 
recognised and treated in good time, in 
fact before it has manifested itself In 
other ways. For the first time tho (Urn 
Diabetes - Komept und Praxis discusses 
in depth damage to blood vessels as a 
consequence of metabolic disturbances. 

In his speech Levine said, H We have 
always concentrated on the blood-sugar 
level and paid too little attention to 
damage to the blood vessels." Once diabe- 
tes has fully developed, damage to tiie 
blood vessels advances unchecked. It de- 
pends on the "age of the disease” not on 
its severity. 

This was one of Levine’s main points. 
He added, -'Anyone who claims that he 
knows, what diabetes really Is simply 
proves that he does not understand diabe- 
tes at all.” , 

Today diabetes researchers are again 
directing their attention to the Interalveo- 
lar cell-islets In the pancreas. Levine 
reminded his audience that it was just one 
hundred years ago that the German medi- 
cal student Paul Langerhans discovered 
tiie cell-islets, He initiated diabetes rese- 
arch and the etiology of the disease is stfll 
not known. ! 

. Curt Engelhorn, managing director of 
Boehiinger-Mannheim, slated, that the 
film Diabetes * Komept und Praxis is to 
be issued in seven different languages. 

(DIE WELT, 1 S April 1969) 
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Experts diagnose boom conditions 

dangers of over-heating need to be watched 


Two important factors permit a fairly 
accurate forecast of the immediate econo- 
mic future. Tiie economy’s pulse is again 
beating steadily, perhaps so vigorously 
that the economy's temperature can be 
said to be rising. 

The country is In the midst of a boom. 
Since booms are usually followed by 
periods of sluggish activity, economic 
policy must be directed accordingly. This 
Is the second factor to be considered. 

_ The Bundesbank has not concealed the 
direction which interventionist measures 
will take. It has committed itself so 


Bundesbank comes out 
against price increases 

The Bundesbank has criticised the 
view that price increases must be tolerat- 
ed in the intersts of economic growth. 

In its 1968 financial report the Bun- 
desbank says that last year and early in 
1969 the view gained wide currency that 
greater tolerance should be shown in 
economic policy to price increases. With 
reference to the period of recession, it 
was often argued even that a credit and 
financial policy aimed at stability is da- 
maging to the economy since it restricts 
growth. 

In tiie opinion of the Bundesbank, 
however, no empirical observation justi- 
fies the conclusion that this also applies 
to the Federal Republic. 

(Lflbecker Nachrfclitan, IS April 1969) 


strongly to price stability that it is now 
clear that it will do everything in its 
power to curb the price spiral. 

The Bundesbank lias thus become the 
interpreter of a deep-rooted public aspi- 
ration in this country. Most of us asso- 
date creeping inflation with social injus- 
tice that deals the heaviest blows to those 
who are on the lowest rungs, of the 
economic ladder. - pensioners and those 
who are very dependent op their savings. 

Pension indents offer no real pro- 
lection against currency devaluation Bince 


compensation is forthcoming only every 
three years. Advising depositors to offset 
their inflationary losses by choosing the 
best forms of investment only applies to 
the few who are really acquainted with 
the various methods of saving. The majo- 
rity are still at a loss. 

Since moreover, the past twenty years 
have shown that rising prices do not 
stimulate growth, those who preached 
expansion at tiie expense of stability have 
turned out to be commercial speculators 
whom inflation helps to pay off their 
debts. 

Minister of Finance Franz Josef 
Strauss, a skilled hand at tapping funda- 
mental moods in the electorate, was one 
of the first to raise the flag of stability. 
This is election year. It was not surprising 
therefore that Professor Karl Schiller, the 
Minister of Economic Affairs, soon fol- 
lowed Strauss's example and proclaimed 
his views on stability, though with greater 
restraint. 

Under the gentle guidance of the 
Bundesbank, the measures taken by the 
government last March to cooi the econo- 
my bore alt the marks of a compromise 
between economic necessity and tactical 


Anrafica ta .the. fir# three 
months of tins year were about one third 
Jess than In the corresponding period of 
last year. Imports from the United States 
also showed a sharp decline. 

Optimists among observers of trading 
relations between both countries must 
muster more than their usual share of 
optimism if they roftjse to see these 
results as a gap In tho usual development. 

The American-Federal Republic Cham- 
ber of Commerce- in New York doubt- 

hT a , P 0 / 111 when 11 says that 
tho dockworkcra strike on the east coast 
of America contributed very much to the 

d0 ^ e ™ export8 from the Federal Re- 
public. The strike caused a major disrup- 
Uon,of automobile exports, to America, 
and these exports are a major item in the 

balance of .trade of both countries. 

The strike and Its consequences also 
make it difficult at the moment to 


rar-.v 
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considerations with a view to tlio autumn 
elections. No one should wrinkle his nose 
at such manoeuvres. Ministers are con- 
cerned witli power. 

As long as they do not embark on a 
course that would plunge the country 
into financial and economic chaos whilo 
protecting their own and their parties’ 
interests - as other governments have 
done before them - the public sliould 
not react too fastidiously. 

Besides, it must certainly be said to 
the credit of the present government that 
until now it has resisted all temptations 
to a familiar vice and start distributing 
“election gifts” to curry the voters' fa- 
vour. 

Judging by the electorate's present 
mood, the most welcome gift would be 
stable price levels. This is a gift the public 
would truly appreciate. Since the politi- 
cians are aware of this, it is to be 
expected that the government and the 
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Bundesbank will pull on tiie same v* 
This is bound to have consequent 
The Federal Republic not only S 
stability in danger but also the 5* 
objective of a responsible economic? 
cy, a sound balance of trade. WhcnjX 
interests of two objectives such ait 
corrective measures must be taken h! 
and Frankfurt arc faced with tho tail' 
squaring the circle. ^ 

The danger is flint a successful 
paign for stable prices con lead (o t 
increase in export surpluses and ]|(« L . 
speculative inflow of foreign exchange 
a sense, tho straggle for stable prS 
self-defeating in the common phrase^ 
economists 

This is the flaw in flic argunM* 
more money enters flic Federal 
than leaves flic country, price sSj 
home will again be labour wasted k 
cordingly , it Is Iiiglily probable thalfe 
desbank directors who saw a solution la 
November in an upward revaluation! 
the Mark will again recommend h 
expedient In flic hope that price inctu 
abroad will be neutralised in llieii ehu 
on prices in the Federal Republic. 

This then will bo the crucial testfi 
the government. It must decide where! 
emphasis should lie - on stable prkm 
stable exchange rates. 

One does not need to be a prophelt 
predict how this country’s politicians^ 
decide, if Kurt Georg Kiesinger’s govo 
ment is lucky, and It seems that It ivilft 
(he decision enn be passed on ton 
Cabinet that will be appointed next r 

,umn - (Dili WELT, 1 6 April IV 


Decline in American exports 
worries manufacturers 


detennino tho extent to which tho decline 
in the volume of trade with America can 
be attributed to the measures takon by 
the Federal government last year (o recti- 
fy tho balance of trade. It is still too early 
to conclude anythingfrom the shifts in 
flic pattern of trade which occurred last 
year, a result largely of advance orders. 

Nevertheless, available figures for the 
first, three montlis of this year are a sign 
that the barometer, which augured settled 
fair weather especially In the final montlis 
of 1968, cannot any longer be taken as a 
sure guide to future conditions.- In the 
rase of such a dynamic market as that of 
America, the Federal government’s four 
per cent tax oh exports is certainly a 


_ Whin two -ye*!* Sgo thir Kenhtdy ' ; 1 

Bound came lo attend with the adoption ^OtjeStlOTllSm. again 
of the longeii Ust Of laiiff reductions in ' " , ; * ' 

trading histoty, it was hoped that flee PGaCS its ilglv TiooA 
trade throughout the world had finally . u 6 i y neaCl 

; won the day. In. the intervening interval, 
however, protectionism is again rearing lb ■ ■ 111 World trade ' 

: ' •Util ’ ■‘U. .Ar . •--.«»-! ...', 3 >500 ikllfin Mafia, these figures, -Kb w 
: i.A ft y”? ftfrgfow ®™ r , ate nht a ptoof df prottctldhiani lit 

America's ttfdhtfpartnerii but of inflate! 

WH n "y«mdsirt that country. Ihflationhsi 
prptestingagainstquiitltaliverestrtctioiis ErCaflyboostedimpbrti. ™ “ 

: tire ante sictor. Z United to 

rfSt ,r ? de , » Ml A detriment of aU* 

■ within' ohd ydai from 16.000 million to The American Secretaqr of Trade, Mf 


Stans, how touring Common Market 
countries, has given the assurance that the 


burden which it is to lie hoped will not 
weigh loo heavily on tho balance of trad* 
in tho months nlioad. 

The uncertainty with which expoilm 
looked even Inst December to their futun 
relations with tho American market IsslS 
as strong as over. Some weeks will da{« 
before the termination of the striked 
bo reflected in the export figures cf 
Federal Republic companies. 

With such a vital market at stake, flu 
uncertainty is a poor foundation thisyw 
for trading relations with America. Thlsi 
an unfortunate reversal of the exception [ 
ally good returns booked in 1968 bybtfll 
countries. 

The justifiable optlmisn of a fa 
months ago must now be superseded bp 
realistic assessment of what can be 6ai 
to bring about an Improvement. In > 
political contoxt, this assessment m®* 
take Into consideration the opening 
vea of the Nixon Administration ai*ei 
as the official and secret Vietnam tslh.Ii 
a peace settlement is reached through 
channel ot another, a new situation H j 
arise for the American economy to wWi ! 
countries on this side of the Atlas* 
must adjust in time. ■ ! 

I 


•.iyuouiiofli sm again * . L , T 

' - > countries, has given the assurance that the vca or m iNlxon Administration ai W | 

rears its li tflvV iU v*; J ^ erIc ? n 8 0vern ™nt Is seeking altcma- “ ^ omci ^ and 8X101 Vietnam tattU 

° AU ” ^g^y.iiiead. solutions. It fa hoped to dampen • peac * : « ttle nwnt is reached through 

• , - ' ' : ‘ doi I es f_ Ic deman d and stimulate exports. ci ^ am l el °f another, a new situation ! 

, . 1H World. traJde " , , P at commitments to liberal trad- M 80 for American economy to wWi 

lr ', ; " l '-' 1 ^.P^,do not, urifdrtbnatefy, remove *»***%■ oirthia side of the Atlu* | 

3,500 teflon Mafks. These figures, Kbw- pitfalls that 'now exisf. These are adjwt in time. 1 

P ?* f df P r °tbctl6hiam in hi tHe deterioration' of ' If tW latest figures on the nrevrffc 

but of S rt 2 18 ^ teb ^ tWB ^ n European trend in trading relations between /S 

I^y^bd4o^ ntV - Ihnationh “ Unit6d 

' :hi2a,aous to cUtnate i* flu breeding w»l have semT& *poS"^ ] 

Sm* to ““ f " P rotect ^» mea- ticeable dediius in the iffe“f wd(» 

°f ** a *> O-a* Sports should ” ^ Ai harican Secretary of Trade f “ n «-d not be regarded u t hiatus » 

b *^ 1 f ia “ y 1 cu,1 ? ed ' &rch a policy cbuld 0,1 both * id « ,radin * rdaU ‘ | n> between botii counhW 

quickly le!d to a protectionist war io'tb^ should be discussed as soon as Dossfble Ft It i* - 

detriment of „U. - ” " ^ » to be hoped that thtt^S S wffl p r0 ‘ SLyT* 8 W ;. 

The American Secretary of Tr.rf. M* < auvico wm nom this neither fiopn not Wuhin#* 

Secretaiy of Trade, Mf (smToeamzstra*,^^ wouidp.ofit.how^^^^^ 
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Duplication, of effort at trade fairs 

CONFLICTING INTERESTS MUST BE RESOLVED 


The increasing number of fairs and 
exhibitions brings with it the danger of 
overlapping and Impedes coordination of 
schedules, venues and intervals, according 
to Industry’s central fair and exhibition 
committee, Auma, in its latest report. 
Auma suggests ways of avoiding this 
confusion. 

Conflicting interests of exhibitors, visi- 
tors and organisers must somehow be 
resolved. Auma has been acting as media- 
tor all along. 

Auma goes on to say, however, that 
“industrial groups, especially fair arid 
exliibition organisers, are asking whether 
Aurna’s purely advisory activities' suffice 
or whether the organisation should be 
given effective means to improve planning 
and coordination.” In other words, the 
proliferation of ' fairs, wliich here and 


„ .r_* $ .-..v—v# 
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fliere has led to minor wars between 
organisers, is reason enough for Auma to 
demand effective means of intervention. 

“Auma lias put forward various propo- 
sals that . are ,now being discussed. Care 
must be taken to ensure that whatever 
system is adopted it must comply with 
the regulations of the EEC's monopoly 
laws.” 

Apart from these problems, last year 
was a bright one for exhibltons wliich 
drew increasing numbers of exhibitors 
and spectators. With competition becom- 
ing keener, companies availed themselves 


Handicrafts industries have 
never had it so good ! 


4 [;U‘j K ) (. I V 9? 1 ^ tl < * II : 


Handicrafts seem to be on the sunny 
side of the economy. Orders, turnover 
and’ the volume of investment are greater 
than they were last year. 

Prices hnvc also veen affected, howe- 
ver, by flic increase in activity. Overall 
turnover this year is oxpccted to amount 
to 147,000 to 150,000 million Marks, as 
compared witii 140,000 million Marks in 
1968. Figures issued by flic trade’s associ- 
ations for the first quarter underline this 
trend. Judging by returns at tho Internati- 
onal Handicrafts Fair in Munich, surplus 
capacity in this sector will be rare for 
some time to come. 

At present, about 3,000 handicrafts 
enterprises with a turnover of over 6,000 
million Marks operate in this country. As 
medium-size specialised concerns they are 
wiling customers of industry with much 
investment potential. 

Rationalisation and technological pro- 
gress arc forcing these enterprises to 
renew their plant after six to seven years. 
Especially hi this sector the handicrafts 
exhibition demonstrated great inventive- 
ness and splendid quality In the metal and 
plastic sections. High standards also pre- 
vailed in the woodwork and textiles 
departments. 

Price warfare is keener in the general 
swell of activity. Spokesmen In the wood- 
working sector say that pre-reccsslon pri- 
ce levels have not yet been reached. 
Other exhibitors admitted that they were 
planning price increases of five to sic per 
cent. 

In manufacturing, machines in the 
wood sector account for eighteen to 35 
per cent of production. In many other 
sectors serial production represents up to 
sixty per cent of overall output. 

Many companies are being forced by 
the economic trend to reorganise their 
: manufacturing processes. 

Small and medium-size companies in 
rural areas are major competitors of their 


town- and city based counterparts. This is 
because of their greater mobility. It Is 
easier for them to move to better produc- 
tion centres. 

This problem is acute in the cities. 
Traffic conditions and municipal impro- 
vement schemes arc forcing many facto- 
ries to leave residential areas. 

Since the market is showing no sigqs 
of drying up, craftsmen are slow to 
encourage inter-company cooperation. 
Smaller groups, such as tumors, floor- 
layers and woodworkers, show a greater 
willingness to cooperate to avoid unneces- 
sary competition. 

hi flic heating sanitation and cabinet- 
making sectors the initial success of a 
cooperative production programme Is 
noted with satisfaction. 

(Kleler Nachrlchten, 19 April 1969) 


Many breweries merged last year, espe- 
cially in North Rhiile-Westphalia, Hano- 
ver and Nuremberg. Production Is gra- 
dually being concentrated in a few major 
concerns with far-flung interests. 

These include the Oetker group, the 
Henninger-Reemtsma group and the 
breweries proper, Dortmunder Union and 
Schultheiss-Patzenhofer. Despite their 
considerable size, all these firms account 
for only three to seven per cent of beer 
output in the Federal Republic. Compar- 
ed to British, American, French and 
Dutch breweries they are minor concerns. 

In the United States 300 breweries 
share a market of 200 million inhabitants. 
In the Federal Republic 2,000 breweries 
compete on a market of sixty million 
people (who, however, drink twice as 
much beer as the Americans). In Bavaria, 
an additional 20,000 families brew their 
own beer .gallons of beer annually. Italian, 
French and Dutch breweries average 

220,000 gallons. 

Beer is still sold “around tho brewery 
chimney” in this country, although some 
breweries have an outstanding reputation 
in many parts of the world, exporting 
beer to more than fifty countries. Never- 
theless, compared to Denmark, Hollaiid 


of die opportunity to monitor the market 
at these events. 

Fair organisers continued to extend 
their facilities. New terrain was prepared 
for the boat exhibition on Lake Cons- 
tance. Essen received an additional 

90.000 square feet of enclosed display 
space. 

DUsscldorf is planning a new fair com- 
plex of over 756,000 square feet, a pavi- 
lion for office equipment , and another 

225.000 square feet pavilion for the 
electronics Industry. 

Munich is considering expanding Its 
facilities by 270,000 square feet and hew 
fair grounds are envisaged for Nuremberg. 
Auma is confident that these plahs for 
extensions and hew buildings will greatly 
strengthen this country's position in in- 
ternational fair competition. 

The only danger is that demand will 
not keep pace with the growing supply of 
facilities. This would lead to cut-tliroat 
competition between domestic organisers. 

With the support of the Federal Minis- 
terles of Economic Affairs and Agricul- 
ture this country was officially represent- 
ed last year at 76 foreign fairs, thirteen 
more than in 1967. This year, 74 official 
foreign contingents are foreseen. The 
majority of these stands will be at Special 
exhibitions. ■ 

Auma is not happy with tho extent of 
public financial support. Last year, flic 
Ministry of Economic Affairs earmarked 
only thirteen million Marks for official 
representation at foreign Industrial exhi- 
bitions. Agricultural allocations for the 
same purpose amounted to 4.5 million 
Marks. Tho 1969 figures are 13.5 million 
and 4.36 million Marks respectively. 

Thirty exhibitions contributed to com- 
munal advertising for foreign events or- 
ganised with flic assistance of the Mins try 
of Economic Affairs. 

(Ilandelsbiall, IS April 1969) 


Breweries must 
merge to meet 
competition 


or Czechoslovakia, beer exports here are 
still relatively low. 

Beer consumption In this country, 
now about 250 pints annually per head of 
population, is near its p?ak. This meals 
that an increase In sales will be at the 
expense of weaker competitors. 

This has led major breweries In the 
course of time to buy up smaller compa- 
nies whose clients - especially restaurants 
and distributors - are also taken over. 
Redundant facilities arq then dosed 
down. 

Production can hardly be increased 
then either since transportation of 
bottled beer is only profitable within 
certain limits. Bottles and crates often 
weigh more than the beer. Transporta- 
tion, collection" and storage of empties 
account for much of the expense involved 
In maintaining a market for bottled beer. 

More and iqore, breweries , are now 


Handicrafts 
exhibition 
at Munich 

The International Handicrafts Exhlbi- ' 
tion proved For the 21st time that handi- 
crafts are still thriving, despite Industrial i 
encroachments. They have gone through ' 
various stages of development in recent \ 
years, but opportunities for inventive 
craftsmen willing to adjust to the times I 
have increased. ! 

The long-standing president of the 
central association of craftsmen, Joseph 1 
Wild, is responsible for many of the 1 
stimulants and aid measures from which ‘ 
the trade is now profiting. At the Munich j 
exhibition he spoke of the “great process ! 
of readjustment” which handicrafts have j 
passed through in tills century. j 

Besides Wfld, many sympathetic repre- 
sentatives of Industry, sec great opportuni- 
ties for craftsmen as sub-contractors of 
industry. Under the chair mansli ip or Dr 
Ernst Wolf Mommsen flic study group 
concerned with problems of industry pnd 
handicrafts met for tiie fifth time. 

Attention was drawn to tho progress : 
made In coordinating tiie industrial and \ 
handicrafts sectors so that tlrcy com pie- ' 
inenl each other. The members of the 
group hope . to prepare a sound basis of 
partnership, and it is hoped tliat oven 1 
greater progress will be made in the ' 
months and years ahead. 

As far as industrial sub-contractors are , 
concerned a more efficient organisational 
foundation is required. 

Handicrafts and industry must culti- 
vate a healthy spirit of cooperation. The 
handicrafts enterprise eager for partner- ; 
snip inusi adjpsl as fnr as possible (6 the ! 
structure of large-scale Industry. Indus- J 
try’s interest in such partnership should 
be great since flic last economic Accession ! 
showed that snioll enterprises arc often 
better able to su mount crises Ilian their 1 
more powerful competitors. In times of 
economic crisis they arc better equipped j 
to contribute to an improvement in llic 
industrial climate. 

(DIE WELT, 1 S April 1 969 ) i 


introducing one-trip bottles made of light 
glass or plastic material. Production of 
tinned beer is also Increasing. 

Many breweries dispatch their beer in 
large tanker vehicles. They have strategi- 
cally situated filling plants or have their 
bottles filled in other brewories. Major 
concerns are expanding their markets by 
buying up large breweries and using them 
as abase to extend thqir clientele. 

, Arc there “national brands” of beer 
lijce in plher countries? It seems that the 
Gorman beer-drinker still prefers his local 
brew. He is not influenced by new wrap- 
pings and containers. . . t 

Most breweries are family concerns, 
although they may officially have the 
form of joint-stock companies. As family 
enterprises, they., jealously guard their 
independence. . 

. With every new generation, however, 
resistance to partnership with other com- 
panies and to the sale of blocks of shares 
to o^her breweries is declining. It may be 
only a question of time until the beer 
market will be thoroughly reorganised in 
this country r~ doubtless much to the 
regret of ipany loyal patrons of local 
brands. mEUTSCiins allgem einf.s 
SONNTAGSBLATT, 13 ApriT 1969) 
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A decision has boon reached on the 
So-called European airbus. It is to be built 
by France and this country without 
British participation. Although both 
countries had implored Britain to stand 
by the project and defiantly announced 
their intention of going it alone anyway 
hopes of Britain staying In were slender. 

Secretary of State Klaus von Dohnanyi 
may have Btated in Bonn, after returning 
from the London conference at which the 
decision was made public, that the door 
remains open for Whitehall but next to 
no one seriously expects Britain to cross 
the threshold. 

It Is more than likely that Whitehall 
would have thrown in the towel earlier 
had there not been the worry that Britain 
might be denounced as the sabateur of a 
European community project. Although 
Britain is as much a prospective Common 
Market member as ever it has now pulled 
out after all. which only goes to show 
how grave Whitehall’s misgivings must be. 

Britain has no political objections to 
the construction of a 250-seater short- 
haul jet, its misgivings are economic only. 
Poor sales prospects hardly seem to justi- 
fiy development costs that even the j 
planners now estimate at between 1,600 ; 
Mid 1 ,800 million Marks, and practice has i 
shown that the final costs are invariably a i 
good deal higher. ( 

The objections raised in London are t 
even more valid now that Britain has 
pulled out. This country wfli not, as t 
originally planned, have to invest 300 to li 
500 million Marks. Now that the costs are t 


AVIATION 


British withdrawal and poor 
sales plague airbus 





to be shared with France alone tills sum 
has doubled, and the airbus’s sales pros- 
pects are even worse, since British airlines 
cannot be counted on to buy one. 

Other prospective buyers also conti- 


no to show no dgn. of iiteronT. Onto, 

Lufthansa’s charter suh.ldl.rv_ numtlv .° p ! an " rb . ul 1,1 10 cater. 


Mercedes Silver 
Arrow with 
Wankel engine 

Motorists and motor manufacturers all 
over the world sat up and took notice at 
the news that Daimler-Benz are working 
on a Wankel-engined Mercedes Silver 
Ajtiow. Competitors uneasily suspect that 
Mercedes may be planning to repeat its 
racing successes of old. 

> .I D }£ nl “'Benz have been working on 
the Wankel rotary engine since 1961. 
, Mercedes manager Dr Zahn and technical 
director Dr Scherenberg have made no 
secret of the fact that intensive research is 
going into the Wankel project. 

An entire of specialists in the Firm’s 
research section are investigating the 
, possibilities of rotary piston engines, 
piere were even ideas at one stage of 
developing a Wankel diesel engine, but 
nothing has yet come of them. 

Reports that the new sports car with 
; the Mercedes star is to have a three- 
chamber Wankel engine cannot be cor- 
; rect. The presumed chamber volume of 
1,800 cc is the equivalent of only a 

conventional 3.6- litre engine. 

As the 1970 formula specifications 
.allow racing cars with engines of between 
3.5 and five litres Mercedes would stand 
little chance of competing with more 
powerful-engined competitors. Ford, for 
instance, will definitely be using every 
available oubic centimetre. 

The manufacturer’s own comment, in 
an Interview with Welt am Sonntag:“We 
are working on a Wankel-engined sports 
car. Prototypes are undergoing trials. A 
final decision oh the bodywork has yet to 
be made. 

“The car will have two folding doors 
and the engine mounted in front of the 
rear axle. If the trials are a success a small 
number of the new sports can will be 
manufactured; On no account will the 
Wankel engine be series-produced.” ' 

(WELT SONNTAG, 13 April 1969) 


v Lufthansa’s charter subsidiary, recently 
. even went so far as to issue a public 
> statement to the effect that the European 
• airbus for distances of up to 1,2000 miles 
. was totally unsuitable for it. 

Only Air France has announced that it 
is prepared to buy - if the French 
' government insists. Which makes It seem 
not unlikely that the 75 to eighty airbu- 
ses that need to be sold to recoup 
development costs will not all find 
buyers. 

The European airbus was not wishful 
thinking from the start The idea of a 
large airliner for short and medium dis- 
tances during the seventies and eighties, 
an idea bom in Europe years ago, was a 
good one, as the success of American 
projects shows. What went wrong was tlie 
way it was put into practice. 

Instead of first doing detailed research 
into the kind of aircraft that could be 
sold, overall sales estimates iyere made 
and plans worked out on the strength of 
them. Not until the airlines showed frank 
disinterest were talks with the customers 
commenced. The upshot was a loss of 
two years or more. 

The airbus designers also appear to 
have made things easy for themselves 
technologically. They shunned virgin 
territory and now seem to have made do 
with what was technically feasible in 
about the year 1960. 

So the European airbus stands no real 
chance of being able to compete with the 

Vertical take-off 
passenger plane 
being considered 

Hamburger Flugzeugbau are, "over the 
next few years, to devote serious atten- 
tion to the possibility of developing a 
vertical take-off passenger aircraft, ma- 

-announced 

on 15 April following the classification of 

J? Jr* 1 * a manufacturer . 

by the Federal Republic aviation autho- 
Hues. 

The technical work is already in prd- 
gress. Herr Wocke hopes that the project 
will be an economic proposition by the- 
late seventies. The VTOL project' is bn 
eight- to 100- sealer capable of .speeds of 
more than 500 miles an hour. HFB have 
been working on vertical tpke-off pi& 
Wems for the Defence Ministry since 

. Other Federal Republic manufacturers 
have also been Involved in VTOL develop- 
ment work for military purposes for some 
lime. Prototypes have been developed but 
no aircraft has yet gone into series pro- 
duction. * 

(Hamburger Abendblatt, 16 April 1969 ) 


models since designed with the teclinolo- 
gy of 1970 in mind by the major Ameri- 
can manufacturers. The fact tliat Ameri- 
can airbuses are larger and designed for 
longer distances makes no difference. 

The situation would only be different 
if it could be proved that the American 
models were uneconomic over short dis- 
tances, which is Improbable. An airbus 
designed by Boeing is even intended for 
distances similar to those for which the 


If this is the way things are, is there 
any point whatsoever in building a Euro- 
pean airbus? Clearly not. But this, of 
course, is not the point. Bonn and Paris 
do not advocate the airbus because it 
would be a fantastic aircraft but in order 
to keep Europe’s aircraft industry alive 
and kicking. And there is every reason 
why they should. 

Aeroplanes have a future. In the long 
term aviation is better and less expensive 
than earthbound travel. Whether the jum- 
bo jet is the be all and end all of air 
transport remains, of course, to be scon. 

Putting large areas of Europe and 
elsewhere on the aviation map calls for an 
aheraft that can take off and land in 
distances that have not so far been 
feasible. European designers still have the 
edge on American in, for instance, the 
VTOL sector. 

Would it not be far more sensible to 
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convert this knowhow into pa^ 
airliners rather than to compete3? 
United Slates in bidding large aiicnfi 
contest in which Europe could onlyJ 
its own by means of administrative ^ 
surcs? 

Admittedly, there appears to 
reason for pointing out that swift aefe 
must bo taken. The sad story of J 
European airbus speaks for itself, 

(Dll-, WKLT, 12 A|»|| 

Bolkow to start 
production on civil 
helicopter 

Later tills year Bblkow of Munich ut 
to start series production of the Bo 1 « 
the first civilian helicopter ever to it 
mass-produced in the history of Gennu 
aviation. 

A multi-purpose aircraft, the Bo IQii 
available as both a six-soater and ite 
sealer with room for two stretchenj 
required by the ambulance service ofb 
autobahn police. 

Groat things are expected of the fc 
105. The Vorto! division of Boeing to? 
secured tire option to manufacturer 
under licence in the United States ti 
Bfilkow themselves already have thin 
options and firm orders. 

Tho now model lias a jointless ro'i 
consisting of a titanium rotor head d 
fibreglass-toughened blades. As a red 
the Bo 105 needs virtually no senJcfrj 
also it can keep on tho move for hr 
longer than oilier, comparable helicop- 
ters. (l-'rinikfuTtiT Neiii* Presso, U April Hi 1 ) 


Thinking of doing 
business with Germany? 

henslveTn1SrmaL d n German markaf ™s1 have continuous, compn 
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Atomic Energy Forum adjusts to 
the changing times 


On 26 May 1959, when the Federal 
Republic Atomic Energy Forum was set 
up in Karlsruhe to promote the peaceful 
exploitation of atomic energy, work in 
the field in this country was in its early 
stages. 

A small experimental power reactor at 
Kahl in the Main was under construction 
and the founding fathers still had vivid 
recollections of the second Geneva confe- 
rence on atomic energy of 1958, which 
had put a damper on many premature 
hopes and certainly reduced expectations 
to a reasonable minimum. 

: Less than a decade later six nuclear 
power stations feed electricity into the 
national grid and the Otto Hahn, Euro- 
pe’s first nuclear merchantman. Is enga- 
ged in pioneer work for nuclear-powered 
supertankers and container vessels of the 
future. 

What tasks must the Atomic Energy 
Forum perform in the changing circum- 
stances? This year's reactor conference 
of the Atomic Energy Forum, held in 
Frankfurt, was confronted by changes 
before it even got under way. The evening 
before, a nuclear technology group 
(KTG) consisting of 163 members was 
formed in Frankfurt. 

Unlike the Atomic Energy Forum, the 
new association is based on individual 
membership. The average age of founding 
members is between thirty and forty. The 
chairman is Professor Wolf Hiifcle, the 


man in charge of the revolutionary fast 
breeder project at Karlsruhe nuclear re- 
search centre. 

In the past the Atomic Energy Forum 
has, with every justification, concentrated 
mainly on using industrial leverage to 
come to terms with the atomic age. At 
the same time is has engaged in public 
relations work in order to prepare public 
opinion for the ciianges in store and to 
eliminate scattered mistrust, always in 
close conjunction with the state. Its 
members consist of representatives of the 
government, government agencies and 
authorities, industrial firms and associa- 
tions. 

In addition to industrial and commer- 
cial activity and public relations work the 
KTG feels that science and technology 
should now also be taken into account. 

Professor Hgfele, a convincing advo- 
cate of the new grouping, does not feel 
that the KTG should function as a kind 
of trade union. First and foremost it 
should bring about scientific contact bet- 
ween nuclear physicist in this country. 
The lack of an organisation of this kind 
has been felt for some time. 

The group’s declared aims are to cater 
for scientific discussion between discipli- 
nes and institutions, to promote younger 
men and women and to provide informa- 
tion on ail issues of scientific and techno- 
logical development In nuclear energy. 

(Hannovcrsche Allgenicinc, IS April 1969) 



Optronics research 


is a combination of optics and electronics designed to make things visible at j 
night. This piece of equipment, which is in use at AEG-Telefunken’s works \ 
in Wedel, near Hamburg, tests the performance of photo amplification valves 
in poor light. These valves magnify available light 10,000- to 100,000 fold 
and so enable the human eye to make out objects even in almost total dark- 
ness. The use of infra-red radiation to see at night has obvious* military and 
civilian uses and optronics is likely to make great strides in the none too dis- 
tant future. (Photo: AEG-Telefimken) 


Great increase in the 
use of computers 

At the beginning of lliis year 5,007 
computers were installed and 1,445 on 
order, according to statistics released by 
Dleb'old Deutschland of Frankfurt. 
At the beginning of 1968 a total of 
3,863 computers were in operation and 
1,607 on order. By mid-1968 4,390 


electronic brains were fuctioning and 
1,551 were on the way. 

Smaller computers costing up to 
20,000 Marks a month to rent are making 
extremely good progress on tho Federal 
Republic market, whereas medium-sized 
machines are declining in significance. 
Computers costing more than 80,000 
Marks a month, on tire other hand, have 
retained their si i are of the market over 
the Inst three years. 

(DIE WKLT, 1 8 April 1969) 


franffurterjillflettteitte 

ZEITUNC FUR DEUTSCHLAND 

One of the world’s top ten 


When a newspaper ranks as one of the ten best in the world, both 
its coverage and its editorial contents assume international 
significance. Twice the Frankfurter Ailgemelne Zeitung has been 
named one of the ten best newspapers of the world. The first time, 
in 1963, by professors of the Journalism Department of Syracuse 
University in New York. The second time, in 1964, by the pro- 
fessors of 26 institutes in the United States. 

“Zeitung fttr Deutschland" (“Newspaper for Germany-) is o desig- 
nation that reflects both the Frankfurter Ailgemelne's underly- 
ing purpose and, more literally, its circulation — which covers 
West Berlin and the whole of the Federal Republic. Tn addition 
to 140 editors and correspondents of its own, the paper has 450 


“stringers" reporting from all over Germany and around tho 
world. 280,000 copies are printed daily, of which 210,000 go to 
subscribers. 20,000 are distributed abroad, and the balance is sold 
on newsstands. Every issue is read by at least four or five persons. 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung Is the paper of the business- 
man and the politician, and indeed of everyone who matters In 
the Federal Republic, 

For anyone wishing to penetrate the German market, the Frank- 
furter Allgemeine is a must. In a country of many iamous news- 
papers its authority, scope, and influence can be matched only at 
an international level. 


granffurter^lljemcitte 


zeitung ran Deutschland 


Member of T.E, A.M. (Top European Advertising Media) 

Advertising representatives for U.S.A.: 

I.N.T.A. International Newspaper and Trade Advertising, 1560 Broadway, New York, N.Y. .10036, Tel. 2J2 581-3755 


Advertising representative for U.K.! 

AF International, Advertising Services Ltd, 7/9 Baker Street, London W.L, Tel. Welbedc 5407 
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Fuggers 9 16 th century housing project 

QUAINT CUSTOMS ARE STILL MAINTAINED 
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Next population 
census to be 
organised in 19 $ 


EnmUntoBtuidscbin 

HwHlw 


By just taking a few steps to the right 
from the town hall square in Augsburg 
the visitor comes upon another world. At 
a moment’s notice (lie noise of the traffic 
ceases and in the midst of the loud city a 
miniature city opens its doors. It is the 
Fugger settlement - die Fuggerei. 

This world famous social welfare ven- 
ture was first established 450 years ago in 
1519. Hie founders were the three Fug* 
gcr bro tliers, Ulrich, Georg and Jakob, 
who gave their name to the settlement. 

At the beginning of the 16th century 
Augsburg was one of the largest cities in 
Europe boasting a population in excess of 
40,000. Because of the city’s size there 
was a considerable housing shortage parti- 
cularly homes for people who were not 
too wealthy. 

So the Fugger brothers, at the time the 
richest merchants in Germany, decided to 
build a settlement of houses that were to 
provide homes for poorer citizens. In the 
feudal world of the 16th century this was 
a revolutionary development. The bro- 
thers planned fifty houses that would 
provide homes for one hundred families. 
These homes withstood the storms and 
tribulations of history until the Second 
World War. In the last year of this war a 
bomb caused considerable damage to die 
■ Fuggerei. But IKe'houses have since been 
. restored and the Interiors modernised. 

The administration and upkeep of the 
settlement is financed by the Fugger 
Foundation, provided with funds by the 
Fugger family. 

Today 300 people live in the settle- 
ment surrounded by many works of art 



Houses that were build 

of great worth. There is for example in die 
old Mnrkus-Kirche an altar picture done 
by the Venetian painter Jacobo Palma. At 
the end of the 17th century Franz Mo- 
zart, a building worker, lived in the 
Fugger settlement. He was the great- 
great-grand-father of the famous Wolf- 
gang Amadeus. 

People rush to try and let accommoda- 
tion in the Fugger settlement because 
over ihe 450 years the rents charged have 
altered very little. To rent a house with 
from two to three rooms and a kitchen 
the charge for one year is one gulden. 
That is by today's values about 1.75 
Marks or 15 Pfennigs per month. 

And apart from the rent there are also 
one to two other quaint customs that still 


for the not-so-well-off In 1519 

(Photo: Vcrkohrsvercin An^burg) 

prevail in the Fugger settlement, customs 
that date from another era. For instance 
the gateway to die Fugger settlement is 
closed punctually at ten o’clock every 
evening. People coming home late have to 
ring for the porter and pay him 10 
Pfennigs to have die gate opened. 

(Frankfurter Rutulschuu, |j April 1969) 


DIE©WELT 

UMBHJQHHOI WOtt fflfUHO Hit Muno*|* 

This country’s ncxl census will tk 
place on 27 May 1970, according u, 
statement niado by the Federal Stains 
Office in Wiesbaden. This next ccnwj h ji 
be undertaken in conjunction wiihimSs 
population counts in other countries ia 
the world. 

According to the Wiesbaden office^ 
census will be “die most modem m 
undertaken in this country.” Ninety p 
cent of the population will have quafe. 
naires to answer that only require ifn 
marks with a pencil in special ipi 
provided on the forms. Ten percent! 
householders will have further queslra 
that will need to be answered more fit 

Apart from personal details and qu 
tions about employment the census ii 
tin’s time include enquiries about srirt 
and trade or technical training. The ini: 
motion gained will be important !i 
deciding education policy in the fute 

Numerical increases In population a 
essential items of information so lb 
rationalised planning in government, ft! 
noniic and research sectors can be 
merited. (mi: wti.r, i ? Apri mu 1 


Student organisation provide 
holidays for children 

nm . nlr . tU . — Ml . .«.( .... 


Kneipp association calls for 
better health education 




I would hope that my teaching helps 
. the lot of everyone.” This was the wish 
expressed by the founder of the famous 
natural cure method, Pastor Sebastian 

• Kneipp. After, his death, in 1897 his 
, • teachings had spread far, and the era of 
; therapy by movement had begun, and 

therapy that was adopted not only by 
. 'those sanatoria that bore the name 
Kneipp. Others include swimming baths, 
gymnastic centres as well as riding stables 
and tennis clubs. 

At the moment there is a campaign for 
' national hoalth week which has been 
'!» sponsored by the association of spas that 
' ; follow Pastor Kneipp’s methods. 

In Munich a number of lectures are to 
; be given, dealing in the main with heart 

• troubles. Doctors and other specialists are 
•; scheduled to speak on themes such as 

“Turning point in heart troubles** or 
"Suicide with knife and fork”, or ‘‘Eat* 

• hig* wellbeing and beauty”. 

Along with these lectures there is to be 
. an exhibition related to the work of 
health resorts os as -better to inform the 


public of their ftinctlon. The exhibition 
will also give special emphasis to the work 
undertaken at the various Kneipp resorts. 

There are at the moment in this 
country 45 Kneipp resorts arid 478 
Kneipp associations with 80,000 mem- 
bers. There are two schools were teachers 
for: these resorts can be trained. The 
Kneipp Association is headed by Engel- 
. bert Memmlnger. 

According to Engelbert Memminger 

. not e * ou feh emphasis given to 
health education by the state and by the 
Federal states, who cannot in any event 
devote enough time to this question. 

Kneipp resorts are toxiops to obtain 
the privilege of accepting for ciir& people 
who are under some kind of social heaKh, 
insurance. ^ 

The dangers, of death From heart, 
trouble increase annually, In cooperation 
with the medical training school at 
Hanover the Kneipp association has car- 
ried out 6,000 teirfs with volunteers. It 
has been proved that 3,000 of these 
persons who followed the Kneipp me- 
• lho£i, giving -up alcofiql and smoking. . 
lived ten years longer. It is hoped that the 
Kneipp method will make a lasting contri- 
bution in the feight against heart troub- 
' * 68 (MOnchner Merkur, 12 April 1969) 


The organisation with the title “Stu- 
dents for Europe - Students for Berlin” 
has taken core of more than 32,000 
young boys and girls, mainly from Berlin, 
for their holidays over the past ten years, 
according to a press release made by the 
Berlin Senator for Youth Affairs and 
Sport, Horst Korber. 

The Senator added that following the 
lead given by the building college at 
Claisthal-Zelierfeld most universities and 
institutes of higher education had ta- 
ken part in the project of looking after 

HArlin knin ...J —■ i_ . .. . a 


ZtITVNO FUR MUIICHIANO 


Horst Korber said that this year it was 


hoped that 6,000 children would be$ 
to have holidays in die cities of ifci 
birth, included in these would be 3$ 
young Berliners. 

The money .to finance this project t 
mainly collected from students offerirj 
the payment for blood doning, fariu'es 
shows and various concerts. 

(Frankfurter Allgemelrio ZeM, 
fOr Deutschland, 14 April U' 1 ; 
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Does trainer Helmut Schon lack decision? 


How relevant are the game and the 
result, layman and pundits alike ask after 
the match, in assessing the work of the 
trainer? To what extent, football fans 
from tills country and televiewers of the 
first leg of the World Cup qualifying 
match between Scotland and the Federal 
Republic of Germany here in Glasgow are 
also asking, is the 1-1 outcome to be 
credited to national coach Helmut 
Sclifln? 

This country’s football internationals 
have played eleven of their last fourteen 
fixtures abroad, lost once (and tliat, the 
2-1 against Chile, was a controversial 
business), defeated for the first time the 
last two world champions. Brazil and 
England, and remain one of the most- 
feared teams on the football pitches of 
the world. 

So Helmut Schdn has reason enough 
to counter attacks on the strength of his 
record. Yet lie does not. He still appears 
uncertain, sceptical and at times even 
suspicious, as though people are always 
trying to malign his acliievemcnts. 

Two days before the Glasgow game he 
announced the team. Only for one posi- 
tion had the final ciioice not been made. 
Either Hdttges or Patzke. Whon asked on 
what the final choice depended he brus- 
quely replied: “On me!” in much the 
same tone of voice as though he were 
saying “Were you expecting me to con- 
duct a public opinion poll? ” 

Or, to take another example, at the 
last Federal league encounter between 
Hertha of West Berlin and Kaiserslautern 
a local reporter invited Schdn by short- 
wave to show himself in Berlin again. 
Helmut Schdn’s reaction was one of 
annoyance lie heatedly pointed that lie 
had just scon goalkeeper Gross, of whom 
he has a very high opinion, in Offenbach. 
Schfin wears Iiimsclf out ovor trivialities, 
makes life difficult for himself. 

His strained relations witli the Press 
are occasionally reflected in the way ho 
deals with his players. Helmut Schdn 
hates to hurt anyone’s feeling?, is afraid 
of taking decisions and postpones them as 
long as possible. In Wolfang Weber’s case 
this propensity assumed grotesque pro- 
portions. Weber, he said, was not injured 
but he was not entirely fit either, so he 
was not being selected. 

By leaning flirt one way and then the 
other Schdn eventually picked the Ideal 
side certainly for the Scotland match. 
But what would he have stood to lose by 
stating frankly and in good time that 
Schneliinger is the man to pit against 
dangerous header specialist Gilzcan, parti- 
cularly as Hughes, an old friend of 
Schnelinger, who plays for Milan, was not 
selected as Scotland’s outside left? 

The game proved that Schdn was right, 
which does not, of course, mean that 
Weber could not have done the same 

Schdn dithered in much the same way 
over the choice of goalkeeper. Maier or 


Wolter was a question many were asking 
before the selection was finally announ- 
ced. Coacli Schdn solved the problem in a 
way of his own. Before the game against 
Wales three weeks earlier he asked Wolter 
whether he wanted to gain his tenth cap 
and with it the silver lapel pin that Is 
awarded on such occasions. 

Wolter replied that the goalkeeper who 
was intended for selection against Scot- 
land should be picked. So Maier played. 
Schdn has a slightly higher opinion of 
Maier than of the sober Brunswick player. 
Munich goalie Maier, Schdn feels, posses- 
ses that little bit of genius that a goalkeep- 
er sometimes needs. 

Maier, it could hardly be denied, had a 
bad day against Wales. But logically 
Schdn should still have given Maier prefe- 
rence. Bad day or no bad day, in tliree 


Another member- 
ship increase for 
Sports League 

Latest membership figures released by 
the Federal Republic Sports League 
(DSB) show the usual annual increase, on 
this occasion to 8.9 million people of all 
ages engaged in organised sport as mem- 
bers of a total of 39,000 clubs. 

The launching of the Second Way, a 
programme designed to encourage older 
people to take up sport, marked the 
beginning of a rapid increase in member- 
ship and comparisons with the pre-1960 
figures arc ofton and willingly made. 

Between 1959 and 1968 DSB member- 
ship increased by 50.4 per cent (42.3 cent 
among the men and 81.1 per cent among 
the women). Over the same period the 
increase in the population as a whole was 
only 9.8 per cent. 

Detailed study of the many figures not 
only reveals a gratifying increase in the 
amount of sporting activities engaged In 
by women and girls; it also shows that 
certain sports have growth rates way 
above average. They are, it would seem, 
the exclusive sports such as golf, riding, 
yachting and tennis, none of which are 
yet popular sports in this country. 

They used to be the preserve of the 
well-to-do. Membership of a club was not 
only an expenaive business; it was also 
dependent in one way or another on the 
approval of existing members. 

Times have now changed. What used 
to be exclusive sports are on their way to 
becoming popular sports. On holiday or 
over the weekend more and more people 
join in. 

The largest increase in membership 
among this category of sports has been 
achieved by the Federal Republic Golfing 


weeks he would not have grown worse 
than when first considered. 

Either that or a prompt talk with 
Maier should have made it clear that 
Wolter was going to be picked for the 
Scotland game A straightforward situa- 
tion, particularly where the goalkeeper is 
concerned, has a lasting effect on the 
atmosphere in the entire team. 

Presumably Helmut Schdn still under- 
estimates himself and his . authority with 
the players and falls to realise that he can 
be tougher. The players want leadership, 
wait for a clear statement of intent, even 
if they do not stand to gain personally. 

It is repeatedly asserted that Helmut 
Schdn has an easier time of it than his 
predecessor, Sepp Hcrberger. This is only 
partly true. Where fitness and nerves are 
concerned Federal League players 
nowadays are well equipped for a crucial 


international. They have a fair amount of 
routine and the difference between league 
and an international fixture is no longer 
as great as it used to be. 

Wlicro the difficulties arise is In the 
psychological nursing of the team before 
and after the great event. Here Helmut 
Schdn usually lilts the right wavelength 
and tends very much to let players have 
their own way. 

This is particularly evident in the way 
he deals with Franz Beckenbauer, whom 
Schdn admiringly calls a slovenly genius. 
A tliin wire links the two men, the poles 
of the international side. Atmospheric 
disturbances could easily cause it to 
break. Schon knows better than anyone 
else that this is the case and acts accor- 
dingly. 

Procrastination and diplomacy are the 
two extremes between which Helmut 
Schdn operates. At times there is not 
much difference between the two. The 
team might well play with even more verve 
if only Schdn were to add a generous 
helping of self-confidence to Iris reper- 
toire. (DIE WELT, 18 April 1969} 
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Weekend yachting gains In popularity (photo; Nordbud) 


Association, which has 240 per cent more 
members now than in 1959. The main 
reasons for this Increase are the increasing 
number of new golf courses and the 
growth In general prosperity. 

There are many reasons for the 
145-per-cent increase in membership of 
yacht clubs. Yachting is a sport for the 
whole family and one of the most attrac- 
tive features of many holiday resorts on 
the North Sea the Baltic and this coun- 
try’s many Jakes. Yachting courses are 
extremely popular. 


Tennis, too, has far from reached the 
end of its present boom. Roughly sixty 
per cent more people play tennis today 
than In 1959. Clubs are no longer exclusi- 
ve. Anyone can join. 

The equestrian associations have done 
a great deal to popularise horse riding. 
Treks on horseback and courses for the 
general public have gained in popularity 
and the 156,000 members of horse riding 
clubs represent an lncreaseof 101 per cent 
in a mere eight years. 

(Frankfurter Allgem sine Zeltung 
nir Deutschland, 16 April 1969) 
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